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Here’s a ou’ll Want 
Here’s a book that tells you how to double f. profits with good 
fence. A book that tells you how to keep your “money crop” 
Te at ee. cae explains the real meaning of diversification 
an ow diversification means fits you. Send foreit today. 
It tells too about Dixisteel Seash, the ideal fence for Southern 









farms. 
Dixisteel Fence is galvanized “just right,” heavy enough to resist 
rust, smooth enough to prevent or tf All wires are 


full size and made from the right 
own furnaces. Made to stand 

of Dixisteel Fence has four complete wraps—your insurance that 
it will never slip or pull 
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ut, straight | 
where carry the full line of Dixisteel Fence—ask for it by name. 
There’: Dixisteel dealer » 
Sunes, Deatieg Fence, etn my a heme AS yoy og Be 
save money by figuring with him on all-steel fence. 
DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 
—don’t DIC post holes. 















ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 


Atlanta, Ga., Dept. *. 
I want te make more money out of my farm. 
Send me your free beokiect, “Farming with 
Fences.” 


ERLE SIR CIN cael LR AD RE 
ETE EL CE eC aE 

















Te Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench 
ERIE PIPE WRENCH. 
ity teol steel, interchangeable with any other Stilison 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened weeden handle. Will take 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for 

drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 


We are making a special offer wrench want 
to take advantage of it. io. olan ideas 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only 


(Sent Postpaid) 
= $6).25 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER = 
FIVE YEARS 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


WATER 


and ots of itt 




























for the home and stock can 
~ by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Werks night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
bie. Runs in ‘the lightest 
winds. 


CHALLENGE Engines, 
Pumps, Cylinders, Feed 
Grinders, ood Saws, etc., 
are labor savers. 


CHALLENGE CO. 


Batavia, Illinois 











everyw! . Your dealer knows 
and sell¢ Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing. Ask for it. 
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I SEE BY THE ADS 
Timber Special and Bill Casper 


“By DITOR The Progressive Farmer:— 
“Your issue of The Progressive 

Farmer of Saturday, April 28, 1928 was 

mighty good, mighty good indeed, 

“May I say first and 
last [I think Bill 
Casper the greatest 
editor on earth. 
“ARTHUR 

SIMMONS. 

“Alamance 

County, N. C.” 


Brother, I'm sure 
proud to know you 
and I'ma tot prouder 
of what you said 
there last. Now I 
just dare Marthy to 
start one of them sarcastic snickers of 
hers about my writin’. 

Here’s a letter I got day before yes- 
terday. Now don't write and tell me you 
seen the same thing first time you picked 
up the paper for I know nary a one of 
you thought the second time’ about them 
puppy tracks. Here’s the letter :— 











BILL CASPER 


“Santo, Texas, May 8, 1928. 


“Deer Bill, 

“After reedin yoor interested letter in 
the Progressive Farmer, my courosety 
bein arosed I begun to reed the .ads. 

“TJ was plumb amazed when I seed that 
ad. about the three (3) towed pup a fol- 
lerin little Willie an trackin mud on the 
clean floor. 

“Now what I wanter know is, is that 
one of them lies you said they put in to 
make people reed the adz. or have the 
reely got a new breed of pups like that. 

“Yours for the betterment of dogs. 

“A. E. RAMSEY.” 


Well, I swan! That just goes to show 
you can’t fool some of the people any 
of the time. I don’t see how that got by 
me. Of course I wan’t lookin’ right close 
or I would of seen it. I had my mind on 
more serious things like how was the 
old lady going to get that mud up or was 
she goin’ to wait ’till Saturday. 

Look at that ad again. That dog ain’t 
got but two toes. The one back of the 
other two is the palm of his foot or 
maybe you call it the ball of his foot. 
Well I'll be dad-gummed! I been hearin’ 
all my life that city folks cut the tails 
off their dogs so they’d all be bob-tailed 
but I didn’t know until now they had 
gone to cuttin’ off a part of their toes 
too. Yes sir, that’s a city dog that boy 
Willie has picked up someres. 

But Brother, they ain’t no use to worry 
about anything you see in the ads in this 
paper. This paper garantees its adver- 
tisin’ and if anything don’t come up to its 
promises all you got to do is to write and 
tell them and they’ll makes it right. In 
this case though I don’t know exactly 
what they can do about it. 

The editor handed me a postcard that 
was mailed at Bergton, Virginia, and I 
just want to ask you what you think of 
the man that wrote it. Here it is just 
like it was wrote: “Poor Bill Casper if 
it wasent for the Ads he woulden’t have 
any thing to write. Say you don’t want 
to let him have a adz, a fellow like him 
is bound to cut himself. I pitty sutch 
creature but I reckon God made them so 
if Bill Nye was here I wonder what he’d 
say of the ads.” 

Brother, I wish you'd of give your 
name. I'd like to know you. You know 
I ain’t had a adz in my hand for nigh 
on ‘to 20 year. Since timber has been 
gettin’ so scarce we are about to forget 
how to use a lot of useful tools like that. 
Nowadays we have to get sawed lumber 
for our houses and even for our barns 
and things like that. And I ain’t cut a 
crosstie now for 10 years I know. I’m 
downright sorry I can’t answer your 
question about the man Bill Nye but I 
ain’t never made his acquaintance. 
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Economy 


EW Champion Spark 
Plugs installed once a 
year in all engine-driven farm 
equipment are a proved econ- 
omy. 


After a year of service spark 
plugs lose efficiency, no mat- 
ter how well made they may 
be. The spark is weakened 
and combustion is accord- 
ingly incomplete. Gas is 
power is lost, and per- 

greatly impaired, 


full power are restored. Per- 
formanceis greatly improved, 


Farm owners who expect the 
utmost in efficient and eco 
nomical service from cars, 
trucks, tractors and stationary 
engines know that a new set 


high standards of -perforn- 


new, and is therefore a get 
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Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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Are You Equipped to Kill Grass on Time? 


Here Is Information That Will Help Decide Which Cultivator Is Best 


nized, but the equipment for obtaining good and 

cheap cultivation is not used on the average cot- 
ton farm. The old idea of using any sort of tool in 
cultivation work so that the Negro would be kept busy 
until cotton-picking time has so reduced the production 
per man that the farm does not supply the necessary 
food for the farmer and his mule. There is no argu- 
ment to the fact that production per man can be greatly 
increased by the substitution of two-mule farm machin- 
ery for the conventional plow-stock equipment. 


T ae need of good cultivation is universally recog- 


Twice the Acreage 


HE cultivator makes possible the cultivation of 

about twice the average acreage now handled per 

man with one-mule equipment. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to recommend that a farmer plant 
double his usual cotton acreage per man, but to use the 
cultivator in growing more feed crops. The real ad- 
vantage the cultivator will have in normal cotton pro- 
duction per man is that all cultivation work can be done 
at the most timely periods. 

Prejudices and customs developed through the use of 
small tools are to some farmers hard to overcome, be- 
cause they will not give a new machine a fair trial. 
Many new cultivators have been purchased by farmers 
and after a short trial left in the fence corner. The 
lack of proper equipment, adjustments, and instructions 
are a few of a hundred reasons why the cultivator may 
have been discarded. But that does not prove the ma- 
chine will not work. How about our early automo- 
biles? Did not they give us trouble? Still almost 
every farmer now owns a car. The modern cultivator 
has been improved about as much as the new cars have 
been improved over previous models. Furthermore, it 
is just as reasonable to say a new automobile will not 
work as to say a cultivator will not work. 


Which Kind Is Best? 


HEN the question comes, “What cultivator shall I 

buy?” The answer to this question is like telling 

a man which automobile to buy. There are so 
many things that enter into this question, such as price, 
service, and adaptability, that only general recommen- 
dations can be given. 

The ideal cultivator is one that destroys all weeds, 
working as close to plants as possible without injuring 
them or unduly ridging the soil. The ease of handling, 
simplicity of adjustments, and shovel 
equipment must be such that either a 
man or boy can obtain excellent results. 
Under conditions when plants are 
grown on beds or in water furrows, the 
cultivator must be so constructed that 
the soil can be handled as desired. The 
machine should be under control of the 
operator so that it will work in curved 
tows or hillsides without unusual driv- 
ing of the teams. 

“Shall I buy a walking or riding cul- 
tivator?”’—this question is. largely a 
matter of personal preference or the 
way one wishes to handle his labor. 
Perhaps for light work stock, there is 
something in favor of the walking cul- 
tivator; while on the other hand, a man 
riding spends less time resting at the 
ends. The item of cost is in favor of 
the walking cultivator. 


Best Type of Walking Cultivator 


YOU decide to buy a walking cul- 
tivator you should get one with the 
frame strong and balanced so that 

the team will be relieved of neck weight 
and so that when the shovels are raised 


County Agent D. F. Hun 
of iy 


By JOHN W. RANDOLPH 
Assoc. Prof. Agricultural Eng., Ala. Poly. Institute 


arch should be adjustable so that the wheels can be run 
in the most advantageous places. The gangs should be 
fastened to the beam through a swivel and held parallel 
to the row at all times by 4 side tie rod. By this fea- 
ture the gangs do not tend to swing sideways should 
the row be to the right or the left of the center of the 
cultivator. Furthermore, the gangs should have means 
of tilting and vertical adjustments for side cultivation 
work on ridges or ir water furrows. 


The control springs and hitch should have such ad- 
justments that the gangs will pull perfectly straight no 
matter what the width of arch, or set of the gang. The 
gangs should have spring trips to allow the shovels to 
pass over obstructions. A slotted shank permits the 
use of practically all types of shovels or sweeps. 


Due to different practices in cultivation no attempt 
will be made to recommend any particular type of 
shovel, sweeps, or hillers. Any type*of equipment that 
has proved its worth on the plow stock can be used on 
the cultivator. The rotary shield or fender, may have» 
considerable advantage over the solid one in that it holds 
clods away and lets fine dirt trickle in around the plant 
and covers up weeds. 


The Best Riding Implement 


MONG riding cultivators, the one known as pivot 
axle, parallel pipe beam gangs is no doubt the 
best cultivator over a wide range of soil condi- 

tions. The foot levers control the pivoting of the wheels, 
and at the same time the shifting of the gangs. That 
is, by shifting the gangs with foot levers the wheels are 
also pivoted, giving a quick action of the gangs. All 
parts should be so balanced that a boy can operate the 
cultivator. There should be five levers, one to balance 
the machine for different weight operators, one to 
adjust the width between gangs, two levers to control 
the depth of operation of the gangs, and one master 
lever to use for lifting both gangs on turning. Fur- 
thermore, there should be ample adjustments for culti- 
vating different widths of rows, different shapes of 
beds, and to use any type of shovel equipment. 

[The pictures of several types of cultivators on page 
7 of this issue will help you to visualize the advantages 
of each.—Editor.] 





THEY WORKED TOGETHER TO DEVELOP THIS CALF 


‘urin, Ga., with her first prize junior calf, 








tford, Newnan, Ga., and Mary George Moses, 4-H calf cluh girl 


Two- or Four-row Machines 


N A large part of the land in the old South two- 
QO or even four-row cultivators can be used success- 

fully. A multiple-row cultivator is as simple to 
use as a one-row cultivator, providing the crop has been 
planted with a multiple-row planter. 

It has been pertinently stated that the farmer whose 
acreage of cultivated row crops justifies the use of a 
one-row or a two-row cultivator is paying for the cul- 
tivator whether he has bought one or not. He is paying 
in the form of excessive and useless extra costs of cul- 
tivation. Again, in wet seasons when weeds grow rap- 
idly, the cultivator enables the farmer to take advan- 
tage of the few periods when cultivation is possible and 
kill the weeds before they get beyond control. This, of 
course, means better crops and accordingly adds to the 


farmer’s profits. 
oc —>D——" 
Demonstration Farms Located 


HE first three of the demonstration farms to be 

located at the secondary agricultural schools in 

Alabama will be located at Hamilton, Lineville, 
and Jackson. The next three will be located at Abbe- 
ville, Blountsville, and Wetumpka. Others will be 
started later. The first three are scheduled to start 
during the fiscal year which will end June 30, fo2g, 
and the second three the following year. 

Provision for starting and operating these farms was 
made by an act of the last Legislature of Alabama. 
The Extension Service of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute will be in charge. The district demonstration 
agents will supervise them. They will not be test farms 
or experimental farms, but demonstration farms. 


The locating committee consists of S. M.. Dunwoody, 
commissioner of agriculture, Dean M. J. Funchess of 
the college of agriculture and director of the experi- 
ment station, Auburn; Prof. L. N. Duncan, director of 
Extension Service of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Dr. J. B. Hobdy, director of vocational educa- 
tion in Alabama; and S. A. Burns, a farmer. 


P. O. DAVIS. 
oa—— 


Georgia Peach Growers Agree on Standards 


T A meeting of a committee of Georgia peach 

growers called by Commissioner Eugene Tal- 
madge of the Georgia Bureau of Markets, the 
following recommendations governing 
the packing and labeling and shipping 
of peaches this year were unanimously 
adopted :-— 


“On all of the very early varieties of 
peaches up to but not including the, 
Carman, a minimum size of 15% inches 
in diameter is recommended for U. S. 
Fancy, U. S. No. 1, and U. S. No. 2. 
All under this size shall be labelled and 
graded ag ‘Unclassified.’ 


“Beginning with and including Car- 
mans, Georgia Belles, and Elbertas, the 
minimum size of 2 inches is unanimous- 
ly recommended for all classified fruit. 
The minimum size for Hiley’s, U. S. 
No. 1’s, and U. S. No. 2’s shall be 1% 
inches in diameter to be classified, but 
U. S. Fancy Hiley’s must have a 2-inch 
minimum. All peaches not meeting 
these requirements must be shipped as 
unclassified and so marked. There was 
a strong argument advanced for all 
peaches falling below U. S. No. 2 to be 
branded as ‘culls.’ The term ‘Unclassi- 
fied,’ however, is recomended.” 


The committee recommended also 
that the railroads demand cash pay- 
ment of the freight en all “unclassified” 


ow peaches seaeete 
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Important Farm News of the Month 


promised our readers as a regular feature of 
The Progressive Farmer, and this month it has 
been found necessary to run the review on this page. 
, The encouraging news with which this month began 
was the announcement from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that prices of American farm 
products on the whole were 45 per cent above pre-war 
prices, whereas one year ago prices were only 25 per 
cent above pre-war figures. Just how much better are 
ptices on most products than twelve months ago is 
further indicated by our “Trend of the Markets” table 
on page 19. 
‘ i 


And yet the farmer is entitled to far more than 45 
per cent advance over pre-war prices. Wholesale prices 
of all commodities in the United States are now almost 
exactly 50 per cent above pre-war, and since retail 
prices have increased more than wholesale (the costs 
of distribution having increased disproportionately to 
other things), the cost of living is 72 per cent above 
pre-war. Just how much prices of each farm product 
lack of being up with this 72 per cent increase in living 
costs ‘is seen from the last column of the following 
table (March being the latest month for which official 
figures in detail are available) :— 

Pre-war March 1918, Per Cent Above 


A MONTHLY review of farm news has been 


Product 1910-14 Price Price Pre-war 
Cotton, ib. ....  12.4¢c 17. 8c 44 
i eee F 7 86.2 34 
Wheat, bu. .... 884 121.6 38 
Hay, ton, ..... 11.87 10.19 —14¢* 
Potatoes, bu. .. 69.7 113.2 62 
Beef cattle, tb.. 5.22 8.81 69 
ONE Se 7.23 748 3 
mae, aes. .... 21.5 23.4 9 
Butter, 1B. .... 25.5 43.9 72 
Wool, fd. ..... 17.7 35.4 99 
* 14 points below pre-war. 
II 


Anyhow, it is gratifying that prices are better than 
last year, even if still much below what they should be. 
To offset the better prices, however, the season has 
been one of the latest and most unfavorable our farm- 
ers have ever known, particularly in the South. As 
The Agricultural Situation for May, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture says :— 

‘ “Once more farmers are handicapped by a back- 
ward spring season. A year ago, it will be remem- 
bered, the country was suffering from prolonged 
rains which finally culminated in the Mississippi 
flood. This spring there has been a good deal of 
rain over much of the country which, coupled with 
severe cold waves, has held back field work and 
seriously retarded germination or growth where 
early crops have been planted. Considerable re- 
planting of cotton and corn has been made neces- 
sary in the South, incidentally, with complaints of 
a scarcity of good cotton seed in many sections.” 

Ill 


From the price figures just given, it will be seen that 
wool, butter, beef cattle, and Irish potatoes, in the 
order mentioned, are bringing the highest premiums as 
compared with pre-war levels. There is grave danger 
however, that potato production has been overdone this 
spring. As the United States Department of Agri- 
culture says :— 

“Growers have reported their intentions to plant 
nearly 12 per cent more than last season’s acreage. 
This increase may not actually occur, but if it does 
occur, and if 1928 is an average growing sea- 
son, there is a real chance of a potato crop big 
enough to break the market next fall. Now is the 
time for potato growers to ponder all the possi- 
bilities.” 

IV 


The probability of overdoing bright and burley to- 
‘bacco production, in view of the threatened heavy acre- 
age-increases of these types, seems as strong as the 
probability of overdoing Irish potato production. The 
following figures indicate the number of pounds of vari- 
ous Southern-grown types on hand at the beginning of 
this year’s second quarter as compared with a year ago: 

1928 1927 #1926. +1925 +1924 
BNE sis ccenercee 475,039,043 586,336,834 578 563 542 
Dark District of Ken- 


tucky and Tennessee 265,343,779 331,912,769 323 341 du 
Virginia Sun Cured .. 7,558,288 7,965,525 6 7 zy 


Virginia Dark \...... 64,931,403 73,509,660 64 56 42 
wo go} Yellow Dist. 
of Va., N. C.,.S.\C., 
Oe” eS ee 678,957,535 556,786,621 548 544s 583 
tFigures in millions of pounds, 
Vv 
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Concerning hogs, a more hopeful outlook now pre- 


vails and the Department predicts: “By next fall there 
is reason to expect a 

more favorable hog sit- _— ewr. 
uation.” Unfortunately, $18.00 
many of our Southern : 
farmers are selling 
their sows on the pres- 13.00 
ent low market and 909 
“going out of the hog 
business,” just as the nee 
tide is about to turn. 10.00 
For Southern farmers 9.00 
to buy breeding stock ace 
when prices are low has 
been an all too common 7.00 
practice. The diagram at 1925 1926 1927 1926 
the right presents an in- 

teresting study in hog price trends for four years past. 

VI 

The Federal Trade Commission, which has often 
seemed to be dominated by reactionary influences, has 
issued a sort of wishy-washy, facing-both-ways report 
as a result of its study of codperative marketing. The 
commission seems to be dominated by business inter- 
ests rather than agricultural interests and its non-com- 
mittal attitude might have been expected. 

Meanwhile, the farmers of America are making 
steady progress in learning how to conduct codperative 
marketing associations and make them succeed. At a 
great meeting just held in Lincoln, Nebraska, plans 
were begun “to organize a wheat pool in the United 
States which eventually will approximate, if not equal 
in importance, the Canadian pool.” As is further an- 
nounced: “There were speakers from Canada, Kansas, 
Colorado, Texas, and Indiana, all representing asso- 
ciations of wheat “growers “and all enthusiastic for a 
united pool to be formed by the amalgamation of sev- 
eral state pools. It is the aim of the pool managers to 
sign up 50 per cent of the wheat acreage in each of the 
states organized for a period of five years. By the end 
of that time it is hoped that the value of pool marketing 
can be so well demonstrated that the farmers who 
have signed will be willing to continue their contracts 
indefinitely.” 


14.00 





Vil 

It will be noticed that in this case the growers will 
seek to sign up 50 per cent of the crop in each state, 
and of course it is well to have half the producers en- 
listed in any codperative enterprise. One of the big 
facts about codperative marketing, however, which is 
fast winning recognition is that a codperative doesn’t 
have to control the major portion of a crop in order to 
give service. As Mr. F. M. Read of the Colorado Fruit 
Exchange says in a statement now before us :— 


“If an organization cannot succeed as a codper- 
ative with 30, 40, or 50 per cent of a given crop or 
group of crops, is there any reason necessarily to 
believe that it can succeed with 75 to 100 per cent? 
Control of the largest share of a commodity is not 
of itself necessary to success. The California 
Fruit Exchange is an example of a codperative 
that has progressed steadily for twenty or twenty- 
five years in the face of the stiffest kind of compe- 
tition with less than half of the crops which it 
handles actually moving through the organization. 
There are undoubtedly advantages in controlling 
the majority of a given commodity handled by a 
coéperative organization, but stern competition with 
keen competitors produces results which cannot be 
secured in any other way. You either live or die 
quickly. Operation never becomes a long-drawn- 
out process. Competition quickly exterminates the 
inefficient.” 

Vill 


Now as never before, people are demanding foods 
they regard as healthful and health-promoting. Spin- 
ach is an example. As the Stockman and Farmer says: 
“Most users of the herb take it under suggestion and 
even under protest, yet so firmly has the idea of its 








Next Week and Later 
The World’s News—By Clarence Poe. 
Peas, Pay,and Profits: Our Next Pay Day Subject. 
The Holstein Cow—By Tait Butler. 
Codperative Selling of Fruits—By J. W. Firor. 
Rabies—Curse of Man and Beast—By F. M. 
Register. 
How to Control the Tobacco Budworm and Horn- 
worm—By E. C..Westbrook. 











healthfulness taken hold that one hotel reports its per 
capita consumption of spinach twenty times what it 
was ten years ago.” 


Now a similar boost for lettuce and liver, particularly 
liver, is developing as a result of the newly-announced 
discovery of Vitamine F. This vitamine, it is stated, 
“is essential for normal growth in animals, who attain 
scarcely more than half their normal size and remain 
immature without it.” And it is liver and lettuce 
which are now indicated as being richest in Vitamine F, 

1X 

Of course, it was the discovery of other vitamines 
and the health-giving value of milk because of its vita- 
mine content, which brought about the recent amazing 
increase in milk consumption in the United States— 


from 43 gallons per capita in 1920 to nearly 55 gallons- 


in 1925. As the Pacific Dairy Review said recently: 
“In 1920, about 20 cents of the consumer’s food dollar 
was spent for dairy products. By 1926, the use of 
dairy products had increased to such extent that 25 
cents, or about one-fourth of every food dollar found 
its way into dairy channels.” On the other hand, the 
Dairy Record is uneasy about the danger of getting a 
surplus of dairy products as we have of so many other 
farm products. It says :— 

“Logically, if our production outstrips our do- 
mestic consumption, our only recourse is to become 
an exporting nation, which means that all of our 
butter will, within the limits of the tariff, be on a 
parity with the world’s butter price. The Ameri- 
can farmer cannot afford to sell butterfat on a 
world’s price basis. It would mean a shrinkage in 
price of as high as 14 cents a pound. Yet, this is 
just what will happen if steps are not taken to pro- 
vide a domestic market which can assimilate every 
pound of butterfat which is produced in this 
country.” 

Plainly, our dairymen ought to codperate with health 
departments in promoting milk campaigns in both city 
and county schools, and in encouraging the greater con- 
sumption of milk, butter, cream, and ice cream by both 
children and adults, as was recently emphasized by our 
paper. How great is the opportunity for increasing 
milk consumption is indicated by a statement just made 
to us that the average person in Chicago, right at the 
nation’s dairy centers, consumes only half a cup of 
milk a day! 


GRASS GREAT SOIL SAVER 


HROUGHOUT the middle and upper portions 

of the South, from Virginia to Texas, there is 

much washing of land. This could be very 
largely checked by putting much of the hilly land or 
the land that is not very fertile in grass. One of the 
greatest needs of the South as a whole is more grass, 
not only for the purpose of checking soil erosion, but 
to more properly and more cheaply feed livestock. 

The United States Department of Agriculture found 
that on a mildly sloping field in Missouri- more than 
forty tons of soil per acre was washed off in six years, 
and that the ground actually absorbed less than 70 per 
cent of the rain that fell on it during that time. Ona 
nearby field of the same slope, which was covered with 
bluegrass, the amount of soil washed away in six years 
was less than a third of a ton, and practically 90 per 
cent of the water that fell on it was absorbed by the soil. 

The washing of the plowed land was such as to re- 
move approximately a seven-inch layer of soil in twen- 
ty-four years. On the grass plot, it would require 
3,500 years for erosion to remove this much. 

On the soil where this test was made there was a 
fall of only four feet in 100, yet this was enough for 
the plowed land to be destroyed in less than one gener- 
ation, where erosion was not checked. To terrace such 
land to prevent erosion is compar tively simple. Cer- 
tainly all such land should either be properly terraced 
or put in grass, so as to prevent this heavy loss. 

—ov—— 

URN to page 7. Study each picture on that page. 

But study particularly the two lines across the 

top of the page, “It’s Two-horse Time on Dixie 
Farms” and “It Takes a Man and Two Good Mules 
to Make a Living Nowadays.” If you can’t find any- 
thing on that page that suggests anything to, you just 
turn to something else and forget our admonition. 


HIS is the season of the year when time counts, 

But particularly does it count when farm work 

has been so badly delayed by cold wet weather and 
the resultant necessity for so much replanting. If 
there was ever a time when Southern farmers needed 
the best of improved farm machinery it was this year. 
The men ahead in the battle for time now are the men 
with the best equipment. : 


, 
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without the lovely colorful things. Then, too, I am 


May 26, 1928 


A May Message From Long Hope Hill : 
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About Wild Flowers, Cultivated Flowers, a Singing Wren, and a Saucy Crow 


hunting for lady-slippers, cypripedium or moc- 

casin flower, whichever you choose to call it, 

for it has any number of names. We found acres of 

them growing in a forest that had been left untouched 

- for years—and I had to laugh at 

myself for traveling continuously 

since January and then returning 

to my own hilltop to find the biggest 
thrill of the year! 

After all I suppose that is about 
what life is to most of us. We 
wander so far afield to find what 
all the time has been close at hand 
—happiness. 


\ I START this letter, we are just back from 






MRS. PATTERSON 

From the lady-slipper forest we drove on about ten 
miles to a river hill and the family had to drag me 
away from there. You read a lot about the marvelous 
Arnold Arboretum near Boston with its collection of 
shrubs and flowers from all over the world (and no 
praise can be too great for its beauty) but it can’t 
touch this river hill, or rather two hillsides with a 
creek between. It was literally carpeted with yellow 
trilliums, wild larkspur, Indian pinks, ferns, flowering 
moss, tall phlox, and a lot of plants that were new to 
me. But there wasn’t a lady-slipper on the hill, though 
so far as I could tell the conditions were absolutely the 
same as at the other place. 


And there is another thing that I do not understand. 
On the banks of the other river (for Long Hope Hill 
is about midway between two streams), the flowers are 
entirely different. There we find the wild columbine, 
ageratum, creeping phlox, partridge berry, maidenhair 
ferns, and blossoming shrubs and innumerable vines. 
In our home woods are white and chocolate trilliums, 
white and yellow’ violets, dogtooth violets; bloodroot, 
tall ferns, jack-in-the-pulpit, and skunk cabbage, while 
down in the meadow are forget-me-nots and butter- 
cups. Wouldn’t you think that as close together as all 
of these places are, the growing things 
would be the same or at least overlap? ~ 
But the members of each group seem to 
have their own home to live in and there 
they stay without visiting or meddling. 


Two unusual_ and most welcome addi- 
tions to my Friendship Garden are white 
periwinkle and French daffodils, neither 
of which I had ever seen before. The 
blue periwinkle of our grandmothers’ gar- 
dens was familiar of course and a life- 
long favorite, coming so early in the 
spring with its lovely blue blossoms, its 
evergreen leaves covering the unsightly 
washes and steep banks. But this white 
blossoming sort no one seems to know 
anything about outside the Virginia gar- 
dens where it grows. The kindly owner 
of that fascinating century-old garden 
only knows that it has always been in her garden. 
She knew nothing more of the French daffodil, the 
most fragrant flower I have ever seen. Small and 
double and pure gold yellow, its’ one tiny flower will 
perfume a room. She has single and double sorts. The 
single I had seen in the garden of-my botany teacher 
at Salem College, but she couldn’t tell me anything 
about where it came from either, nor its name. 

i 

This place is fine for lilies of the valley. They are 
beginning to spread and bloom and make themselves 
at home after two years of struggle. 

And as for the hardy primroses, I grudge the time 
I sleep because I want to be out of doors chortling 
with joy over those great masses of glorious color. I 
had always failed with them until a gardener told me 
to give them partial shade, so I set out a row on the 
east side of the house and it just suits them. This year 
they can be divided and I am going to try a border in 
full sunshine to replace the violets as border plants. 
Curiously enough, while transplanted wild violets do 
splendidly here, the cultivated ones have grouched along 
and shriveled up and withered and failed generally, so 
I shan’t bother with them any more. The lilies of the 
valley are in partial shade and on the side where I 
have the wild flower garden, which is very successful. 

I like contrasts so I set out two coral honeysuckles, 
one by the fringe tree and one by a dogwood. The red 
and white will be lovely together. Coral honeysuckles, 
Petunias, bee balm, mimosas and paulonias are all fine 
for bringing hummingbirds, and no garden is complete 








By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


setting out a lot of privet bushes on the lower hillside 
so the birds can have berries and shelter in the autumn. 


IV 


The continuous rains this spring have brought cheer 
to the transplanted dogwoods and Judas trees. Last 
summer I pretty nearly gave up, they were so sickly 
looking, but now they are full of leaves and I hope in 
a few years will make the hillside beautiful with their 
pink and white mixed in with the hundreds of cedars. 
And as soon as the tops of the flowering bulbs die 
down I shall divide them and continue the replanting 
over the hill until the entire place has them naturalized. 
They do very well here as the sandy soil seems to suit 
them. 


Vv 


For the first time since it was planted four 
years ago, the white clematis is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and what is more remarkable, 
growing the way I want it to grow without 
being tied in that direction, inch by inch. f 
wanted it to cover the lattice work all around 
the porch. That is not much to ask of any 
sensible vine, but it had to be tied to make it 
do its duty, as its one idea seemed to be to 
crawl on the ground or turn back under the 
house and decorate the cellar. The pink honey- 
suckle is lovely and a charming reminder of 
the stranger friend who sent it to me. I don’t 
know if that’s the only name it has, but I rec- 
ommend it for porch blooming as it has no enemies 
that I know of, is a rampant grower and bloomer, and 
(what I do not understand) it is not at all well known 
among vines. It is so desirable that it should be more 
generally used. ’ 

vi 


I am raising pinks from seed this spring to see what 
they will be like, also mixed petunias and Canterbury 
bells, one of the prettiest flowers I 
know and which seemingly lives on 
for years and years after you once 
get it started. This soil gets so 
very dry that I am not certain I 
can do much with Canterbury bells 
as, like foxglove, they do better in 
half-shade. But it is interesting to 
try. One can always fall back on 
petunias and zinnias to save the day 
and brighten the corners where they 
are. 

vil 

This is my fourth year’s struggle 
with tiger lilies and for the first time 
they look healthy and as if they 
would bloom. Peonies grow well 
enough but the buds blight before 
they bloom. Iris saves the day and 
is going to be my best specialty. I 
am tremendously interested in a bor- 
der made up of unnamed varieties that I bought last 
summer from an iris specialist. He advertised ten dol- 
lar lots of fine but! unnamed varieties, all sorts; so I 
sent for them and bordered a short cut down the hill. 
They have all lived and most of them are budding, so 
I am looking forward with all sorts of thrills, pleas- 
ant and otherwise. There is an odd dark brown va- 
riety that came to me in a job-lot such as this was and 
I liked it better than anything I had, but it finally died 
and never increased as most iris do. But it was so un- 
usual and stunning in brass bowls. 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A GARDEN” 


q 
ERE is a bit of verse in full harmony with 
Mrs. Patterson’s usual message from Long 
q Hope Hill as given on this page the last 
0 week in each month. We found it on a tablet in 
i) a rock-walled garden at Miss Martha Berry’s 
i “House O’Dreams” referred to on this page last 
q 
q 
" 
q 
4 
4 
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week :— 
A garden is a lovesome thing, 
God wot, 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school of peace. And yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 
Not God? In gardens when the eve is cool? i 
Nay, but I have a sign, 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. i 


<tom) ne oom 
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I bought an old green glass bottle the other day just 
to use for purple iris. It won't hold more than three 
but the shade of green melts into the green of the iris 
leaves in the most artistic way. Then for the pale 
purple iris, I have a very expensive crystal vase with 
iris cut in the crystal. It was done by Lalique, the 
French artist, who never makes two things alike and- 
who signs his work like any other artist. Those two 
flower receptacles would kill each other if placed side 
by side, but I keep them in opposite sides of the room 
and they both are beautiful and do not detract from 
each other. 

Vill 

Is there a more adorable neighbor than the tiny sing- 
mg wren? You hear a volume of music out on the 
porch and you rush out thinking an entire 
bird band is giving a concert, and there on 
his special perch, for he will sing nowhere 
else, is this infinitesimal bit of feathers with 
is head in the air singing away as if he 
thought he were giving the angels something 
to listen to! 


My special chum, however, is a pet crow. 
He flew in last November with a broken leg 
and I fed him and the consequence of that 
kindly deed (which is almost a warning 
never to do another one) is that I suppose 
for the rest of my days I shall have to con- 
tinue to feed that ungainly bird. He simply 
camps on my trail and makes no attempt to 
feed himself. He just goes to his rock, 
where his food is placed for him ‘and waits and hangs 
around, looking perfectly wretched and half starved, 
and so. works on my sympathies until finally I drop 
everything to take ‘food to the lazy good-for-nothing. 
He doesn’t bring other crows—just stays by himself 
and eats and varies the monotony by stalking around 
looking scornfully at everything I do while meditating 
about his next mealtime. 





| ___THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _—i| 


Verbena, Petunia, Zinnia, Phlox 


HE Columbia State seconds our motion for the 

more general use of those four hardy, easily-cul- 

tivated, drouth-resisting vendors of beauty and 
color—verbena, petunia, zinnia, and phlox. As The 
State says :— 





“These four flowers, hardy under flood or drouth, 
are easy to grow and they reward most generously 
the little attention they require. How much more 
attractively homelike our farmsteads would be, 
were these plants more generally planted !” 


SOMETHING TO READ 


Eight Books for Eight Years 


RECENT authority points out that every year 

now for some years past, some one non-fiction book 

has won such popularity as to take its place be- 
side the “best sellers” in fiction. The following eight 
books are mentioned as having been the outstanding 
successes of the eight years mentioned :— 


1920—The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. 
1921—Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey. 

1922—The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Van Loon. 
1923—Life of Christ, by Papini. 


wee and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton Ken- 


1925—The Mind in the Making, by James Harvey Robinson. 


pe We Behave Like Human Beings, by George A. 
rsey. 


1927—The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant. 











| ATHOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 





E MAY affirm that the elements which are nor- 

mally necessary to our happiness are these :— 

1. Work: if possible, congenial work, but in any 
case, work. 

2. Strong interests, and opportunity to develop such in- 
terests. 

3. The companionship of people whom we like, and who 
also like us; and therefore, constant reciprocity of service. 

4. An ideal to live for, in ourselves if not outside also. 

5. Immunity from severe physical hindrances, as well as 
from too great care or anxiety. 

These, I think, are the essential conditions of the 
pursuit of happiness: we may safely assert that who- 
ever has these conditions fulfilled for him has happi- 
ness within his reach—Professor Edward J. Urwick. 
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The Progresswe F : 


Do You Know the Jersey Cow? 


Many Generations of Constructive Breeding Have Produced a Combination of Desired Characters 


one would likely attach very little sig- 

nificance. to a tiny spot in the English 
Channel which marks the location of the 
Island of Jersey. Even upon approaching this 
little gem of the Eng- 
lish Channel by steam- 
er, one might get the 
impression from his 
first sight of the rugged 
coast line that little pur- 
pose other than furnish- 
ing subject matter for 
Victor Hugo’s stories 
and possibly wrecking an 
occasional ship with its 
treacherous coast line 
could be served by such a country. 

A great contrast of view awaits those 
who go further to investigate the role play- 
ed by the Island of Jersey in the agriculture 
of the world and the means it has furnished 
practically every civilized country for in- 
creasing the health and prosperity of their 
people. The origin of the Jersey breed, famed 
for its high butterfat production and sym- 
metry of type and the development of this 
breed to the present standard of near per- 
fection must be credited to the residents of 
this island. Whence came the animals that formed the 
nucleus of the Jersey breed is a matter of some specu- 
lation. It is generally agreed, however, that the breed 
has descended- from the Bos Sondaicus type of ancient 
cattle. The leading evidence of this fact is found in the 
shape of the head which is broad and short. This con- 
forms to the general type of the skulls of the Bos 
Sondaicus which we find preserved in museums. All 
the breeds which have descended from this prototype 
possess a characteristic breadth and shortness of head 
which differs sharply from the Holstein head of long 
and narrow proportions which is ascribed definitely to 


I: LOOKING over a map of the world 





PAUL HUBY 


toward fresh’ grass. 


By? PAUL HUEY 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


time have been based on qualifications far 
above those required in any other. country 
where Jerseys are located. To guard against 
the infusion of outside blood, a law was 
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COMMON METHOD OF PASTURING COWS ON THE ISLAND OF JERSEY 


The cows are tethered, and the stakes in the ground are moved up each day— 
The milking is done in the pasture by the women. 


about 11,000. With the constant increase in the herds, 
it has been necessary to dispose of many of the off- 
spring each year and the high standards for registration 
have made it necessary for the inferior animals to be 
disposed of. It is the practice of the island breeder 
to take stock of his herd constantly and carefully select 
the animals which he retains for breeding stock. 
The Royal Jersey Agricultural Society which was or- 
ganized in 1833 has throughout its history had as one 
of its chief purposes the development of the Jersey 
breed. A systematic plan of registering animals was 
adopted early in its history and registrations since that 


passed in 1763 which prohibited the intro- 
duction of any cattle from other countries 
except for immediate slaughter. More bind- 
ing regulations were passed during later 
vears, and at the present time, all animals 
brought on the island must be slaughtered 
within 24 hours after their arrival. A heavy 
penalty is provided for those who do not 
observe this regulation. 


The island breeder has always desired 
type above everything else in Jersey cattle. 
He has never been as eager for high-pro- 
duction records as the American breeder has 
and just in this connection; the American 
Jersey breeders are criticised by their Island 
friends for, as they think, misusing good 
cattle in an effort to secure extremely high 
and so-called artificial records of butterfat 
production. It is the Islander’s opinion that 
production will follow type, and when this 
type is developed to the proper degree, there 
will be a creditable production. On the 
other hand, we in America have gone along 
to some degree on the theory that type will 
follow production, which is not always the 
case. For these reasons, we still look to the Island of 
Jersey for our best individuals from the standpoint of 
correct type. The Jersey cow is ascribed by Eckels 
to conform more nearly to ideal dairy type as a breed 
than any of the other major breeds of dairy cattle. 
It is important to note that one qualification, preduc- 
tion, has been sought for in particular throughout the 
development of this breed. This is the ability to pro- 
duce milk of high fat content. The Jersey milk con- 
tains the highest percentage of butterfat as well as total 
solids of the dairy breeds. The fat percentage of Jer- 
sey milk as taken from an average of official tests that 
have been recorded, is 5.36 per cent, 





have descended from the Bos Primo- 








while the solids not fat average 9.16 






















genus type. (a 
We find in present-day Jerseys a few f 
characters which resemble those found 
in the cattle that were native to the 
country of Normandy and Brittany and 
3 it is logical to think that with Jersey 
~ ying so close to the coast of France, it 
would have acquired the cattle that 
were native to these two districts. 


Islanders Breed for Type 


WAS on the Island of Jersey that 
Tu the improvements through selec- 
tion and intelligent breeding have 
been effected. Truly, we have Jerseys 
in the majority of our civilized coun- 
tries today, but the ancestry of each 
individual animal found in these other 
Nations traces back to this native home 
of the breed. 

It is nothing less than a heritage for 
the residents of Jersey to be skillful in 
the handling of cattle and have a per- 
manent liking for them. It is the cus- 
tom on the island for the oldest son 
to assume the management of the 
farm, and to him falls the responsi- 
bility, and not an unpleasant one, of | 








carrying on the plans of herd im- 
provement. 


In this manner distinct families of 
Jerseys have been developed. Gener- 
ation after generation of a similar 
line of breeding will often be carried 
on in one herd. This practice of line- 
breeding has played a significant part in 
the rapid and uniform development of 
the breed. An examination of the ma- 
jority of pedigrees of animals whose 
ancestry traces back to the island will 
show a record of line breeding. This 
intelligent breeding along with very ~ 
severe culling has served as two means 
by which the superiority of the Jersey 
breed was made possible. 

Island bréeders are forced to cull 
their herds very severely, due to the 
fact that only \a certain number of cat- 
tle can be aceommodated on the limited 
area they have., With an area of less 
than 40,000 acres, the maximum num- 
ber of ca $10, be accommodated is 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “LEAVE A MEMORIAL OF 1 


BEAUTY AFTER YOU” 


HE following article was sent The Progressive Farmer years ago by a 
woman contributor, “Sincere,” then living on a reyted farm. Hardly any- 
thing else we have ever published has. been so popular:— 


] AM living at an old homestead 
that has belonged for several gen- 
erations to the Blank family. It has 
now passed into the hands of stran- 
gers. The old family are dispersed 
and gone far away. But this place is 
a memorial of them, and especially of 
the lady who came here as a bride 
and lived here as wife and mother 
through a long and useful life. 

Her impress is still upon every- 
thing; her spirit lives anew in the re- 
current blooming of her rose garden. 
I, a stranger, feel a kinship with her 
as I breathe their dewy fragrance. 
Today there is a flaming of crimson 
lilies, amaryllis, against the green 
shrubbery. Though she is mingled 
with dust, the work of her hands lives 
on in the beauteous life of the lilies. 
At Easter time the “white flags” un- 
furled in all their purity, an emblem 
of the sweet spirit of her whose pure 
thought and innate love of the beauti- 
ful gave them a perpetual gift of 
loveliness to those who came after 
her. Early in the spring a myriad of 
daffodils, jonquils, and narcissi came 
up in great haste. Some bore trump- 
ets and were the trumpeters of the 
good tidings of spring. The eternal 
yellows of all the sunsets were within 
the hearts of them. Their fragrance 
and freshness were divine. 

The sweetness of one woman made 
possible all this loveliness. She is 
immortalized in the blooming of her 
flowers. Anil there is a lesson for 
me in all this exquisite loveliness. I, 
too, may live again in a flower,'a vine, 


or tree. Who of us but can recall 
even now “mother’s rosebush” or the 
hollyhocks and larkspur of the old 
home garden, the trees that father 
planted, the cedar by the gate; the 
poplar and walnut at the barn-lot, to 
say nothing of individual fruit trees 
that had each a name and personality 
of its own. 

Now for the lesson. I have already 
planted some blood-red cannas. They 
are growing fine and will continue for 
years and years. I am a “rolling 
stone” and gather no moss perhaps, 
but I do try to leave each spot that I 
roll away from a little bit improved. 
At one is growing a clematis vine that 
blooms like a midsummer snowstorm 
of vapory white flowers. At another, 
a Virginia creeper covers a plain lit- 
tle cottage, changing it to a fairy 
castle by moonlight. 

It is easy to set a few fine, straight, 
little trees in the bare, sun-stricken 
yard of the rented place. They are 
growing wild and free all over our 
dear Southland. Just a thought of 
those who are to.come after us, and 
let that thought materialize by plant- 
ing a cedar or maple or a vine or fig 
tree, or anything else of joy and 
beauty. It will make all the world 
lovelier and ourselves nobler. Do this. 
Do it now. ‘No matter if you have 
only a week to stay there, leave a 
memorial so that others who live 
there in days to come shall know that 
it has sometime been the abode of one 
whose soul was alive with love of 
God, of nature, and of humanity. 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be “A Country Boy’s Creed” by 
Edwin Osgood Grover. We shall appreciate it if readers will send us other 


little gems in prose for use in this series.) | 


per cent. 

Balanced rations are practically un- 
known on the Island of Jersey. An 
abundance of nutritious pasture crops 
is depended upon for the major source 
of feed. In the development of young 
stock practically no concentrates are 
fed, and during the summer months 
when open weather is enjoyed, the herds 
on the island are tethered out in the 
pastures which are sowed to various 
cultivated pasture crops, chief of which 
are Lucerne or alfalfa and oats or bar- 

_ley. The accompanying photograph 
shows the method of pasturing on the 


economy must be practiced in handling 
their pastures and through the method 
of tethering cattle, the greatest amount 
of carrying capacity can be secured 
from the land. 


America as a Jersey Stronghold 
HE first importation of Jerseys 
into America that we have a rec- 
ord of was in 1817. It is alleged 

that these were brought in by a ship 

captain who lived in Pennsylvania. 

Subsequently, in 1840, a large importa- 

tion of Jerseys was made into Ken- 

tucky by Henry Clay. The breed proved 

very acceptable in America and in 1850 

a systematic importation was begun. 


ciated since that time, and we now have 
Jerseys figuring prominently in the 


in 1868 at New York City! for! the pur- 
pose of registering American-bred ani-— 


island pedigrees. 
development of the Jersey breed im 
America ~that today it ranks second 
only to Holsteins. In the Southern - 
States, Jerseys predominate by far overt 
all other breeds of dairy cattle. 

The American Jersey’ Cattle 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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island. Due to the limited acreage strict * 


mals whose ancestry traces directly to © 
So rapid has been the ~ 


The wide adaptability of the breed ee 
has come to be more fully appre- | 


dairying of every state in the Union © ~ 
Over 960,000 Jerseys, have been regis- 
tered in America by the American Jef-" | 
sey Cattle Club. This was organized © 
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7 Its T'wo-horse Time on Dixie Farms 


It Takes a Man and Two Good Mules to Make a Living Nowadays 


\' 
d 
a 
} 
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“Gid-dap! Rhody! Let’s 
around this corn and get them 
middles busted out.” 


Master Farmer Webb Hurst, 
Shorter, Ala., uses hired labor 
only and every man has to doe 


. , ‘ , N : . j : : the work of two. Here are Il 
“No, sir! I wouldn’t be without this trick at’all. Ni "| } ie 4 two-horse cultivators lined up 


” 


You see I have to have it to get over. 4,48 “oy u.. é f 3s ‘ in one field 


“Come on, boys; we'll get over our 15 acres to- 
day before anywheres near sundown. These two- 
row cultivators sure put you over in a hurry! 











“Crust? They ain’t goin’ to be no crust—not while I cafi run 
a two-row cultivator, I can get over before the crust thinks 
about forming.” 


Here’s the trick that turns the trick if you ex- “Yas, suh, Boss, it dooes very well; I ain’t had no 
pect to be able to work more land and make a trouble wid it yit. Marse John he come down ever 
better living. mornin’ and set de plows.” 
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Bees Make Honey; Honey Brings Money 


Entomologist Reppert Tells of the Requirements for This “Sweetest Pay Day of All” 


HEN we first came to consider the 

subject of beekeeping as a profitable 
sideline for the farmer, we wondered if 
the income really would justify one in 
entering this on as 
small a scale as 
would be necessary 
for one engaged in 
crop production as a 
regular pursuit, or if 
we ourselves should 
care to undertake it 
under similar cir- 
cumstances. After 
some. thought, how- 
ever, we have con- 
cluded that our lack of enthusiasm was 
due rather to an almost unconscious real- 
ization of the improper and often deplor- 
able conditions under which most side- 
line beekeeping is conducted, than to any 
basic objection that might be raised. For 
instance, we have seen bees on some farms 
housed in old soap boxes or nail kegs or 
even kerosene tins, or completing the last 
lap of their nectar-burdened journey 
homeward handicapped by a maze of 
rusting binders and cultivators and other 
farm relics with the addition here and 
there of strands of old barbed wire, the 
whole overgrown with weeds and brush. 





B. BR. REPPERT 


Under such conditions, of course, bee- 
keeping as a sideline is unprofitable and 
inadvisable. So is poultry keeping or any 








By R. R. 


REPPERT 


Entomologist, Texas Extension Service 


prairie country is apt to be hazardous, 
because bees should have access to nectar 
producing flowers, especially in very early 
spring when they are building up their 
colony strength, as well as later in the 
summer when they must store a surplus 
for the owner if they are to be profitable. 
Lack of spring nectar is responsible for 
the death of many colonies at this time, 
and is generally prevalent in a prairie 
country. Hence one must consider if 
such early spring flow may be obtained, 
as is usually the case where wooded 
streams are nearby, as well as the cer- 
tainty of a surplus crop from such sources 
as horsemint or other wild flowers, cot- 
ton, sweet clover, or the like. Where un- 
certainty concerning these matters exists, 
one should fully inform himself before 
making the venture. 

The farmer considering beekeeping as a 
sideline will have to take into account if 
cotton poisoning is regularly done in his 


section. This has become a serious matter - 


with beekeepers, entire yards in some in- 
stances have been destroyed by poisoned 
nectar, and where the situation exists 
beekeeping will quite likely prove un- 
profitable. Still an- 
other consideration is 
the danger of dis- 


JAMES CAHILL, BRYAN, TEXAS, EXAMINING HIS TWO COLONIES OF BEES 
A year ago Mr. Cahill was entirely without experience in handling bees. 


other enterprise under similar conditions, 
A careful analysis has convinced me that 
beekeeping, as a sideline, can in proper 
hands be made just as profitable as any 
other sideline on the farm, or even as 
much so, time considered, as the real 
business of farming itself. 


Consider These Things 

N CONSIDERING beekeeping as a 

sideline, it must be fully understood 
that it is not for every person, nor for 
all conditions, nor for every locality. One 
must consider first of all, his own inclina- 
tions. By this is meant not merely 
whether stings are painful to him; they 
- are unwelcome generally to all, but aver- 
sion to them may be overcome, if the 
expression may be excused, by practice in 
being stung. One gets used to it. Be- 
yond this, and more important, he must 
have a certain love of nature, a goodly 
amount of persistence, and be able to give 
some little attention to detail. Above all, 
he must be one that keeps his general 
farming operations up-to-date; the man 
who is always one or two days behind in 
his work can \hardly expect to succeed, 
for in certain emergencies, as for in- 
stance when a. swarm emerges, all other 
farming operations must be dropped and 
the bees given immediate attention, 

Another thing td recefve serious con- 
sideration is location. Beekeeping in a 


\ 





ease. If foul brood is known to affect 
other bees in the neighborhood, grief is 
almost sure to follow entry into the bee 
business. 

These are the more important qualifi- 
cations and dangers to be considered—no 
greater obstacles perhaps in this line than 
those to be encountered in taking up any 
other sideline, such for instance as poul- 
try raising. 


What It Will Cost to Start 


OW for a consideration of the pos- 

sible profits to be derived; and in 
this we have tried to be conservative and 
regard only averages. 

In the first place, let it be understood 
that we do not advise any kind of bee- 
keeping other than under strictly modern 
conditions as a profitable sideline. Also, 
we believe that if one is at all qualified 
for such work, he should plan finally at 
least, to. operate with about 10 colonies; 
he may later wish to increase to 20 or 
more. Until he has learned some of the 
more important details, of course, it will 
be best to work with only one or two. 
These first colonies will cost more than 
later ones, since the bees will probably 
have to be purchased in packages ; where- 
as later increases may be made by divis- 
ion of existing colonies and at much less 
expense. 

The bees, in an entirely modern hive 


and with sheets of foundation, will cost 
$12.50, ten colonies representing thus an 
outlay of $125. Operating on this scale, 
it will be economy to purchase an extrac- 
tor, costing an additional $35; altogether 
making an investment of $160. 


Costs of operation may be itemized as. 


follows :— 


Depreciation on extractor, 10 per cent..$ 3.50 
sic eae on hive equipment, 20 per 


2 Gadd ubdpucdubee cagticetosbuseneecens 25.00 
Eaton ‘0 full days per year at $4 ........ 40.00 
Total operating cost per year ........ $68.50 


Profit We May Expect 


HE income will depend to a great 

extent on the season, granted that the 
location is favorable as suggested previ- 
ously. Management, as will be found 
by experience, will also have a great deal 
to do with production. We believe, how- 
ever—and have some experience ourselves 
to back us up in the belief—that a year- 
ly average of 100 pounds of extracted 
honey should be expected from each col- 
ony, or a total from 10 colonies of a thou- 
sand pounds. ~ Some of this will be con- 
sumed at home, but the greater part will 
be sold. Prices will vary, but may fairly 
be placed at 14 cents after the cost of the 
container is subtracted. It is usually the 
fault of poor salesmanship if a less ‘price 
is obtained; under some circumstances, 
one may obtain considerably better prices 
At this average, however, the total income 
will be $140. This leaves a net profit 
from 10 colonies, after all costs of oper- 
ation including labor at $4 per day are 
paid, of $71.50. It is not likely that many 
other sidelines may result so profitably. 


It may be well now to analyze more 
closely the different items of expense. 
Depreciation on hive equipment is placed 
at the high rate of 20 per cent. Much of 
this is on combs, which unless one has 
experience are very apt to be destroyed 
in storage by moths. When one learns 
how to avoid this loss, this cost item will 
be. materially reduced. The hives them- 
selves, if kept painted will last for years. 
An objection will doubtless be made, as 
often is by farmers themselves, that $4 
per day for labor is too high, some refus- 
ing to place any value at all on their la- 
bor. We insist, however, that labor is of 
value to the extent of $4 per day at least. 
Ten full days per year should suffice for 
the 10 colonies, much of this being ac- 
complished in winter or on rainy days. 
There will be of course certain emergen- 
cies when work must be done at once, as 
in the case of capturing an absconding 
swarm or within a certain period, as 
in the case of division to increase or to 
prevent swarming. Thereby may result 
a slight amount of interference with reg- 
ular crop production. This will be of 
no great importance, however, since sel- 

























PAY DAY PETE 


GGS-actly,” said 

Pay Day Pete, 
when we told him 
next week's pay day 
article would bh 
about peas, cow- 
peas, peas of all 
kinds. 
“That's 
just the 
trap to use 
for a lit- 
tle extra cash. Yowve got three 
chances to make a catch—a seed 
crop, a hay crop, and richer land 
for the next crop.” He’s not so 
dumb after all, is he? 


| 














dom will the emergency be so pressing 
that the small amount of labor may not 
be accomplished during the noon hour. 

It is hoped that this article will be the 
means of some farmer, now in doubt, de- 
ciding if he may profitably undertake 





“NO STRINGS HERE,” SAYS REPPERT 


beekeeping as a sideline. We have tried 
to show that given a favorable location, 
natural ability and inclination on the part 
of the operator and good modern equip- 
ment, this enterprise should prove profit- 
able. 





BABY CHICK CONVENTION 
JULY. 31 to AUGUST 3 | 


HE International Baby Chick Asso- 

ciation will hold its annual conven- 
tion July 31 to August 3 at Cedar Point, 
near Sandusky, Ohio. 








A constructive program is being plan- 
ned and a large attendance is expected 
by this association which has served the 
baby chick and poultry industry for 14 
years. This year the outstanding feature 
will be nearly 20,000 square feet of space 
devoted to exhibits. Over 100 of the 
leading manufacturers of all kinds of 
poultry supplies and equipment have re- 
quested space. The exhibits alone will be 
a liberal education as they will cover 
every feature of the entire poultry in- 
dustry. 

Mornings will be devoted to sessions. 
Afternoons will be offered to swimming 
at the beach, visiting the large exhibits 
and getting acquainted with each other. 
Cedar Point is on Lake Erie and has one 
of the finest beaches in the world. 

Speakers of wide experience and nat- 
ional reputation are being secured to 
handle the live topics on the program. 
Here are some of the subjects that are 
scheduled for discussion :— 


“How to Sell More Chicks.” 

“How Can Price Cutting Be Prevented?” 

“Improvements in Packing and Shipping 
Chicks.” 

“What Uniform Guarantee Can Hatchery- 
men Make?” 


“What Is the Future of the Two-week-ol 
Chick Business?” 


“Remedies for Last Season’s Unfavorable 
Conditions.” 


“How Can Customers Be Helped to Pre- 
vent Loss in Brooding?” 


“Are Too Many Chicks Being Hatched Ear- 
ly in the Season?” 

Hotel rates have been arranged at 
special prices running as low as $1.25 a 
room for one person. Meals will be rea- 
sonable as there is am abundance of cafe- 





terias and dining rooms to accommodate 


large crowds. 
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Timely Orchard Tips 


By L. A. 


NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HIN peaches when the fruit is a lit- 

tle larger than the end of thé thumb, 
er soon after dropping ceases, or at any 
rate, before the pits begin to harden. 
With apples, thin 
soon after the June 
drop has ceased and 
after the fruit is a 
little larger than 
the end of a good 
sized thumb. This 
thinning pays well, 
because one large, 
finely colored apple 
or peach will usu- 
ally sell for two or 
three times as much as one that is med- 
jum small and poorly colored. Generally 
speaking, peaches should be four to five 
inches apart and apples five to eight, de- 
pending on the variety. 

Roadside Good Market Place.——Much 
surplus fruit may be sold to advantage at 
roadside markets. This is especially true 
of fruit that is too ripe to ship long dis- 
tances or even short distances by ex- 
press. Only high quality stuff, however, 
should be offered for sale at these road- 
side markets. Folks who buy from such 
places want quality, but they want the 
fruit ripe, much riper than when shipped, 

Sell Fruit in Packages——Don’t make 
the mistake of trying to sell fruit in un- 
attractive or dirty containers. It mat- 
ters not how high the quality of the fruit 
may be, if it is offered for sale in unat- 
tractive packages, the maximum price 
will not be received. Even when selling 
in small quantities, use an attractive con- 
tainer. Baskets holding half a gallon 
to a gallon now may be had at reasonable 
prices and when fruit is offered in these 
attractive packages, the sale is at least 
partially made. 

Disk the Peach Orchard.—The peach 
orchard should be disked every two 
or three weeks until July. This needs to 
be done'to keep down weeds and grass 
and also to destroy.the pupa stage of the 
curculio or peach worm that is found in 
the surface of the soil. By stirring them 
up they are exposed to the hot sunshine 
and in other ways are destroyed. Of 
course, all fruit trees should be cultivated 
throughout the summer, or at least late 
enough to keep down weeds and grass, 
except of course where summer cover 
crops may be growing. 





L, A. NIVEN 


Follow the Spraying Job Through— 
Don’t skip even one spray and be sure to 
put it on at the right time too. The good 
work of two or three sprayings may be 
entirely lost if the last two or three are 
omitted. This is a job where the work 
must be done, not only efficiently, but on 
time and must be carried through to com- 
pletion to be effective. 


Start Cultivating Strawberries. — 
As soon as the strawberries are all picked, 
start cultivation, if plants are to be saved 
for another crop. A good plan is to fer- 
tilize them too, so as to get a quick, 
thrifty growth of the new plants. Use 

or 600 pounds of an 8-4-6 or an analy- 

sis approaching it. This will encourage 
weed and grass growth and for this rea- 
son some wait until late summer and fall 
to apply the fertilizer, or after weeds 
and grass cease to trouble. I prefer to 
apply a medium amount of a high-grade 
fertilizer immediately after barring off 
and cultivating out the new plants, even 
though this will hustle along the weeds 
and grass. Then, an additional amount 
should be applied in late summer or early 
fall in order to produce strong vig- 
orous fruit buds. A good method of cul- 
tivating the old berries is to bar off the 
old row, leaving a balk 6 to 8 inches wide 
with the center of the balk three or four 
inches from the top of the old row. Then 
"7 chop out with hoe, or handle in any other 
> ‘venient way so as to eliminate all 





weeds and grass in the balk and leave 
vigorous new plants the desired disfance. 

Grapes Very Susceptible to Rot.— 
Probably no fruit is more susceptible to 
rot than the bunch grape, and with no fruit 
may more complete control of rot be ob- 
tained by spraying. Use Bordeaux mix- 
ture every two to three weeks from the 
time the fruit is set until a few weeks 
before ripening time. Usually four spray- 
ings are enough. If the fifth one is need- 
ed, give it. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


EGLECTED to Spray Orchard.— 
For several years I have failed to 
spray my orchard. As a result the fruit 
has been small and unfit for use. C. N. 
Neglected to Care for Teeth.—! neg- 
lected brushing and caring for my teeth 
through childhood and chose sweets and 
meats instead of vegetables and fruits 








for food. I have had to have all my 
teeth pulled at 29 years of age. Girls, 
take warning. A. E. 


Neglected to Dock Lambs.—Neglect 
to dock lambs’ tails when first born has 
resulted in several being infested with 


screw worms caused by the filthi- 
ness of the long tails. This causes much 
inconvenience and annoyance. L. J. P. 


Failed to Consult Our Banker.—F if- 
teen years ago a smooth-talking agent 
came along and talked us into a fake in- 
vestment. We lost $750 hard-earned cash 
and our confidence in all agents. Had we 
consulted our banker before making the 
investment, he would have kept us out 
of the pitfall. MRS. P. 


Let Brood Hen Have Free Range.— 
I have had many chicks to die because 
the mother hen was not confined. Many 
were walked to death; some drowned by 
rain; others died from getting wet in 
the dew, while no doubt many were eaten 
by rats, snakes, and hawks. Moreover, I 
believe a chick that is required to follow 
a hen on free range does not grow off 
as fast as one that is not thus over- 
exercised. MRS. W. A. M. 


Lost Incubator Chicks.—One year | 
had a nice bunch of incubator chicks 
that became infested with chiggers. A 
neighbor told me to use fried meat drip- 
pings. She failed to tell me that a tiny 
drop under each wing would be sufficient. 
I greased those little things from the 
beaks to the toenails. As a result they 
were all dead when I-opened the coop 
the next morning. MRS. P. 


Marketed Poorly-fed Hens.—Several 
times after putting my cull ‘chickens on 
the market, I have been sorry that I did 
not fatten them in confinement for a 
week or 10 days before doing so. They 
are easy to fatten. The extra weight is 
produced cheaply. Furthermore, the 
consumer appreciates getting a fat hen 
for the Sunday dinner far more than one 
that has been poorly fed. W. A. M. 


Nitrate Killed His Cow.—Last year 
after I finished applying my cotton fer- 
tilizer I had one 100-pound sack of ni- 
trate of soda left. I put it in a house 
without a door to save until I made my 
fall garden. One night during the fall 
one of my best cows got into the house 
and ate about a pound of the fertilizer 
and died early next morning. » Hereafter 
my fertilizer will be closed in a house 
so stock can’t have access to it. L. C. 

Brooder House Poorly Ventilated — 
Last spring my husband made a new por- 
table brooder house 6x8 feet and 4 feet 
high with comb roof. I put in 230 baby 
chicks and used a coal oil brooder. We 
didn’t have the house ventilated right 
and I had only about 85 chicks left and 
some of them were runts. I lost as high 
as 25 to 30 a day. I pried a board loose 
at each end and made a door under the 
roof so the gas from the brooder could 
blow out. MRS. R. P. 
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IRACLE 


of MULCH PAPER 


NOW OPENS UP ITS 
POSSIBILITIES TO YOU! 
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Paperis here—Mulch every other farm grown product. 
Paper that stifles the ’ 
weeds by the simple Gator-Hide Mulch Paper available 
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in Europe. Today, sta- _ ited supply 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Department A-39 
Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St. 
New York City 


In TWO TYPES 
Type A—for Annuals, 
primarily in fieldculture. 
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“FEXHE poor captain will worry him- 

self sea sick about us if we're not 
back an board the ‘West Humhaw’ by 
six o’clock this evening,” I cautioned Jim. 
“The last surf boat leaves for the ship 
about five and we can’t possibly walk 
clear out to the river and up to the 
waterworks and back by that time. You 
know he warned us there’s no place here 
in Winnebah to stay all night, except in 
the bush, and that we'd die there.” 

But Jim has been worrying people all 
his life so that meant nothing to him. He 
was advocating an eight or ten mile hike 
back into the bush. This in the heat of 
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little “‘pickins,” as the African babies are 
called, stared out from over the folds of 
the sweaty girdles that held them strad- 
dle of their mothers’ backs as these 
madonnas of the bush labored for their 
lord and master. And they were all 
laboring. 

A good young wife costs a west coast 
Negro from five to fifteen pounds and so 
she has to work hard most of her life for 
her husband in order to make the invest- 
ment a paying proposition for him. A 
Negro’s wealth depends principally on 
the number of wives he owns, since each 





READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Nehemiah and Esther 
OR the week May 27- June 2 inclusive, every interested person is asked to 


read Nehemiah and Esther. 


The following interesting questions will be 


answered in this reading and may be considerd as review questions at the end 


of the week :— 


1. What news did Nehemiah receive from 
Jerusalem? What was his prayer? How 
was he sent to Jerusalem? 

2. How did he find out the condition of 
the walls? How did he encourage the 
Jews to build? Explain the process of the 
work as given in Nehemiah 4. 

3. What was the financial distress of the 
Jews, and how did Nehemiah help them? 


4..How did Sanballat try to terrify Ne- 
hemiah? How long did it take to build 
the wall? 

5. Who read and expounded the law? 
Describe the feast of tabernacles. 


6. Give an account of the fast, repent- 
ance, and confession in Chapter 9. What 
reformation did Nehemiah cause? (Chap- 
ter 10.) 





DALGLEISH'S “BUSH HOUSE,” A COUPLE OF MILES FROM WINNEBAH 
Here the water works is located. Dalgleish has a whole house to himself. 


the day in the African tropics, and we'd 
had nothing to eat since breakfast. 


“Where in the world can we stay to- 
night if we don’t get back to the ship?” 
_I pursued. “And when do we eat?” We 
had been warned that the English are an 
offish lot and would not welcome us or 
extend any hospitality. 

With all the worry he causes other 
people, my curly-headed partner never 
worries himself. “Oh, we'll find some 
place.” And we started out. 


It was hot that day, the fierce tropical 
sun shooting down ultra violet and all 
other ultra rays by the helmet full, and 
what little breeze there may have been 
almost entirely shut off by the solid walls 
of jungle which the Afri-coasters call the 
“bush.” We plodded along a surfaced 
highway for a mile or two until we 
found another road, little more than a 
trail, leading off into a land of modified 
bush. We followed that and_ toiled 
through two straggling native villages 
stretched out along the road and sound 
asleep, even to the dogs, goats, and chick- 
ens, as haphazard and purposeless in ap- 
pearance as the bare mud villages them- 
selves. 


Then we passed some huge white ant 
hills, towering ten to fifteen feet into 
the air. 


N AND on we walked in that mug- 

gy, sultry heat until our path finally 
dipped down through the bush and ended 
at a river’s edge. There was no bridge 
and no ferry, only a grand old colored 
patriarch with his company of wives, and 
his regiment of children, camped beside 
the stream. Under a giant mahogany tree 
that shaded a sandy beach a few yards 
below the path a black matron in a yel- 
low skirt and earrings was stirring a pot 
of slippery-looking yellow chop stench- 
ing over a fire. Beside her on the beach 
two or three more wives of this wealthy 
old polygamist \were washing clothes. A 
little farther ‘out, up to their knees in 
water and clad only in the sunshine of 
that September, morn, two of the older 
girls were bathing in the river. Sleek 


-“sisters” and 


wife represents earning power, just like 
acres of land in America. If a man can 
only get a “start” and buy three or four 
good hardworking wives early in life 
his future is assured. His women will 
easily earn him enough money so that he 
can add to his holdings every year or so 
and finally fill his compound with wives 
—and children. The first few wives are 
the hardest to get. 


The girls are usually contracted for 
early in life and frequently never know 
the man they are to marry until they’re 
bought and paid for. Then if the wife 
prove unfaithful or run away and the 
husband can prove the fault was with the 
wife he may go to her father and demand 
his money back. (And try and get it). 


F THE husband dies, the wife will 

probably marry another man and take 
her children to her new home, in which 
case the children are all “brothers” and 
“sisters” not only to her children by the 
second husband but to all the children of 
all her second husband's other wives as 
well. 


A missionary told me of the personnel 
of one family which he knew well. There 
was the husband, and the wife, and their 
children, and his children, and her chil- 
dren, by former marriages. Then there 
were the children of her former husband 
by a former wife who had run away. 
And there were also the children of the 
husband’s former wife by a former hus- 
band who had died. Altogether there 
were about fifteen of these mongrel chil- 
dren in the compound, many of whom 
bore no actual blood relationship to each 
other or their “parents” at all, and yet 
they all called themselves “brothers” and 
children of the same 
“father” and “mother.” 


So common is this practice of poly- 
gamy that it is sometimes difficult for 
the natives to understand why the white 
man with all his wealth and power has 
only one wife. Three lady missionaries 
arrived on a ship from England and 
landed in a west coast port. The local 
bishop took them in his automohile to the 


7. Relate the story of the feasts of King 
Ahasuerus, the glory of his kingdom, and 
his reason for patting away Queen Vashti 
and calling for a new queen. What was 
his decree in regard to the rule of the 
house? ; 


8 Who was chosen to be the queen? 
Who was Mordecai? How did he save 
the king? Who was Haman, and why 
did he wish to seek revenge on the Jews? 

9. Give an account of Haman’s plot and 
how Queen Esther saved Mordecai and 
all the Jews. How did the king manage 
to reverse the effects of his decree with- 
out changing it? What became of Haman, 
and how was Mordecai promoted? 

10. Explain the origin of the feast .of 
Purim among the Jews. How was it cel- 
ebrated? What does Purim mean? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








school, a few miles inland, where they 
were to teach. He left the ladies at the 
home of the principal of the school and 
then drove back to his own home on the 
coast. That evening the principal heard 
his native cook explaining it all to the 
native gardener: “The white mastah 
bishop he be rich man. He bring three 
wives, dash ’em all to our mastah, and den 
he go back for more for himself. He be 
rich man.” 


We snapped some pictures, there on 
the river bank, of the wealthy old herd 
sire, monarch of all his tribe, and then 
began our weary trek, back to Winne- 
bah. There were miles of bush and mil- 
lions of rays of sun and finally we came, 
on what we thought was a short cut back 
to town, to the foot of a long, long hill 
with a wooden semaphore beckoning like 
a cross, mounted on the very top. Years 
passed. We toiled and boiled up that 
heartless hill and just as we gained the 
crest, a friendly old flivver driven by an 
astonished white man met us and sput- 
tered. to-a stop. Two overflowing water 
tanks and a long house with a wide, 





about ten miles, according to our host’s 
reckoning, and that is a very respectable 
achievement for a white man in the heat 
of a tropical day in Africa. 


UR hospitable English friend fed 

and refreshed us and then took us 
down to his pumping station where he 
was campaigning against a crocodile as 
diligently as he used to spend his time 
“Turking” in Transjordania during the 
war. He had caught a crocodile there a 
week or so before but its mate had proved 
too wary so far. We baited a tremendous 
hook with a wickedly fashioned barb, 
anchored it to a tree and went away con- 
fident. “If we catch him tonight, I'll 
dash you his hide,” said Dalgleish. 

To make a long story short, and to dis- 
credit the false stories of English offish- 
ness, we were offered more beds in Win- 
nebah than we could possibly sleep in and 
more chop than we could eat. Dalgleish 
invited us back for a crocodile skinning 
and lunch next day. We left him and, in 
town that night, attended an “open 
house” festivity so common among the 
English Africoasters. There was much 





THE NATIVES DON’T NEED ANY FERRIES 


Monarch of all he surveys is this old 
women are his wives. Jim 


shady verandah and a neat garden in the 
background graced the top of the hill. 

“Who in the blankety-blank are you 
and what are you doing on foot away 
out here in the sun?” greeted a personifi- 
cation of John Bull himself, done in 
shorts and sun helmet. He jumped off 
the auto and held out his hand. 

“We're off the ‘West Humhaw’ and just 
having a look around,” I explained. 
“We—” 

“Boy,” he yelled, “fix up a spot of 
chop in there for two. Come in and have 
a jolly good rest and a drink, My name’s 
Dalgleish—in charge of the waterworks 
here. Where’ve you been walking from 
anyway? The town’s over there on the 
other side.” We had already walked 


yatriarch standing at the left in the picture. All the 
ilson watches the proceedings with interest. 


drinking and jollying, too much for tee- 
totalers like Jim and me, but our host 
explained it in this wise: “Whenever a 
dozen or so of us get together this way 
here on the west coast we know that one, 
or maybe more, will be gone next year. 
So we make merry while we may.” 

The next day when*~we thanked our 
host for his splendid hospitality he mod- 
estly waved it aside and said, “Well, boys, 
you came here to see something of the 
west coast of Africa and how we live, 
and if we’ve been able to show you any- 
thing representative of our life here, why 
—just try to forget it. That’s what we 
do.” 

Our experience in a Negro police court 
will be described next week. 
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| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 











SCHOOL teacher we once went to 

was fond of calling the house fly the 
most dangerous animal on earth. We 
doubted him then but are beginning to 
believe he was right. Under the head 
“fight typhoid—kill flies” The Hartwell 
(Ga.) Sun says :— 

“Typhoid, as our readers know, is trans- 
mitted by flies or human carriers. The fly, 
feeding on filth from a typhoid patient, crawls 
over the food somebody else eats, and an- 
other typhoid case develops. The exact de- 
tails of the transmission of this disease are 
not pleasant to contemplate. One of the chief 
weapons in the war on typhoid is the death 
of flies. Every citizen should be on the bat- 
tlefront.” 

Another teacher we went to often dis- 
cussed the question, “Will Insects Over- 
run the Earth?” We were also skeptical 
over his alarm but just after reading the 
above quotation about flies in The Sun we 
saw this about mosquitoes in The (Ash- 
burn, Ga.) Wiregrass Farmer and Stock- 
man :— 

“The health of our people is worth more 
than anything. Health cannot be bought. 
Mosquitoes give us malaria and impair our 
health. The heavy rains this spring will 
make mosquitoes worse. There seems to be 
a need for cleaning up and installing screens.” 

The teachers may have exaggerated but 
there is a need for much cleaning up and 
some screens anyway. 

The season was late this year. Heavy 
rains left the soil washed and packed. 
There was, and is, work to do in a hurry. 
In this connection The Moultrie (Ga.) 
Observer said :— 


“Fortunately, farmers are equipped with 
machinery for doing this that they did not 
have a few years ago. It is in times like 
these that the cultivators, rakes, and double 
plows come in conveniently. Those who are 
riding on cultivators, get over their ground 
in a hurry.” 


The Ocala (Fla.) Weekly Star gave 
our brain a prick that almost woke it up 
when we read this on its editorial page :— 


“Agriculture would be in a happier state 
had the Republican administration not over- 
looked farm relief in its desire to relieve the 
poor oil magnate.” 


GEESE WILL DESTROY JOHN. | 
SON GRASS 


ILL geese help to control or de- 

stroy Johnson grass in a cultivated 
field? I have a patch of this trouble- 
some grass, and would like very much to 
get rid of it.” 

Yes, I'll guarantee that a bunch of 
geese will destroy a patch of Johnson 
grass in one season. Of cours¢, how many 
geese will be required will depend upon 
how much grass there is; but I should 
say that two geese per acre will do the 
job, even where the grass is fairly thick. 
A goose-proof fence, say 36 inches high, 
will of course have to be put around the 
field. I speak from personal experience 
in this matter, and can assure any one in- 
terested that geese are a sovereign remedy 
for the Johnson grass evil. 


| WAPI PROGRAM 


TATION WAPI will continue her 
regular schedule of broadcasting dur- 
the week. beginning Monday, May 28. The 
Station will be on the air daily 12 to 1 
Pp. m., except Sunday, and from 9 to 10 
pe Tuesday, Wednesday; and Thurs- 

y. 

Music, lectures, weather forecasts and 
market reports will be broadcast during 
each of the noon hour programs: Music 
will be the leading feature of the night 
Programs. Weather forecasts and mar- 
ket reprts are given about 12:05 and 
again at 12:30 p. m., in order that farm- 
ers may keep in close touch with weather 
Prospects and markets, especially the cot- 
ton market. P. O. DAVIS. 

















[ SA) 
TH first use of an antiseptic in sur- 
gery was in May, 1886, when Lord 
Lister used German creosote, a crude form 
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LEAN gasoline... SAFE oz/ 


... today’s motors need them 


OW, more than ever before, motors 
need the extra protection that Pan, 
Am oil gives. They operate at speeds that de- 
velop terrific engine heat. Heat that soon 
thins and breaks down ordinary motor oils. 


Pan-Am motor oil is safe 
because it is refined from 
paraffin base crudes that pro- 
duce a tougher oil. Thus it 
holds its body, mile after 
mile . . . keeps the hottest 
friction spots safe from de- 


structive wear, 


‘Your modern car will also 


‘Pan «American Petroleum (Corporation 


Also distributors of K1P insecticide, SEMDAC auto polish and SUPERLA candles 


perform much better with clean Pan-Am 
gasoline. Unusual care in refining has 
removed the dirt and carbon-forming 
elements found in many gasolines, That 
means a cleaner mctor—less carbon trouble 

—more power and mileage. 


Fill up today at the first Pan- 
Am pump you see. You can 
be sure of honest service from 
any Pan-Am dealer. And you 
know that the products he 
sells are produced and dis- 
tributed by one reliable or- 
ganization, 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write For Catalog and 
"Free Booklet on 
“Buttermilk Making.’ 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


No. 2 Size 6:28 

No. 3 Size 10.00 

No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlanta 
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7 of carbolic acid, in treating a patient. 
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: Buy Your Baby Chix 


S yuu wil cond of of Oe Ciabe and 

ments in this issue (eo 
chicks offered for at te B.S attractive prices. 
Now is the right time to order your chicks. 


‘Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 

reliability of its advertisers and we assure you of a 

canes ak. a ae ae ee 

printed in full on another page of this 

Many baby chick advertisers are offering special reduc- 
tions on orders placed this month. Write to them. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, May 28.—Bias tape turn- 

ed under and hemmed to the dress 
makes a simple and effective trimming 
for children’s frocks. 

Tuesday, May 29. 
—A dustless duster 
may be made by sat- 
urating a cloth with 
kerosene and hang- 
ing it to dry in the 
open air until it no 
longer feels wet to 
the touch. 

Wednesday, May 
30.—When icing cup 
cakes on all sides, 
make a wire hook on the end of a piece 
of wire. Drop the cake in the icing then 
remove with the wire hook to oil paper. 

Thursday, May 31.—Our baby book says, 
“If baby has colic help him to belch by 
patting him on the back, rub his stomach 
with warm hands and give an enema of 
warm water. If the baby does not get 
better at once call a doctor.” This little 
booklet has many helpful suggestions for 
babies. It may be had by sending 10 cents 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

Friday, June 1—Woman’s work may 
never be done but if she takes a little 
time resting and enjoying herself each 
day, it will help her to get it done. 

Saturday, June 2—Why is a watch like 
a river? It never runs without winding. 
A good magazine is the key to achieve- 
ment. 

Sunday, June 3—A forest is more 
than a collection of trees. It is a wood 
factory, a water reservoir, a game refuge 
and a wild flower preserve, 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 





MAKING THE BEST OF A 
LARGE KITCHEN 


N SOME large, old-fashioned farm- 

houses it is customary to eat all but 
formal meals in the kitchen. The con- 
venience of serving meals close to where 
they are prepared is recognized in the 
popularity of the “dining alcove” or 
“breakfast nook.” 

The large kitchen may be made equally 
convenient if some of the equipment is 




















KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM COMBINED 


This arrangement is as compact as possi- 
ble in a large kitchen. 


rearranged. The dining table can be 
placed by itself on one side of the room 
and all the work centers brought to- 
gether in proper relation to each other 
on the other side. Farmers’ 
1513-F, Convenient Kitchens by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, shows sev- 
eral ways in which such change in ar- 
rangement can be made. The floor plan 
given here suggests one grouping. Each 
part of this. Kitchen is well lighted by 
two windows ‘arid almost all of those sit- 
ting at the dinihg table may look at a 
pleasant view through a window, rather 
than face the sink and work table. A 


; 
\ 


folding screen might be used to-cut off 
the strictly utilitarian part of the room. 

In such a kitchen the work of the 
housewife is much reduced. All advan- 
tages of the extra alcove are obtained 
and there is room for seating several 
additional persons. 








| OUTDOOR GOOD MANNERS 


HE situation is quite disheartening 

to lovers of nature and of tidiness to 
find some lovely grove in the country left 
by tourists and other picnickers defiled 
with refuse, soiled paper plates, empty 
containers, and perhaps a_ smoldering 
camp fire. It offers a sorry exchange for 
the wild flowers torn up by the roots, 
branches left broken and beauty destroy- 
ed. The state superintendent of public 
instruction in Alabama is setting a good 
example by enlisting the codperation of 
rural school teachers in a campaign of 
“Outdoor Good Manners,” by presenting 
the subject as a part of the training in 
good citizenship, and by promoting inter- 
est in nature conservation among school 
children and patrons. C. A. COLE. 

Randolph County, Ala. 


ne BEANS CANNED IN THE! 





PRESSURE COOKER 


cy. ALL the garden vegetables, snaps 
and tomatoes are the favorites when 
it comes to canning. They cannot be 
done in the same way. Because of their 
acidity, tomatoes may be canned by the 
water-bath method; but for snaps or 
string beans it pays to have a steam pres- 
sure canner. Like other non-acid vegeta- 
bles, snapbeans should be processed at a 
temperature higher than 212 degrees Fah- 
renheit and this is only possible under 
steam pressure. Glass or tin containers 
may be used. 

Snaps should always be packed boil- 
ing hot. That is, they are cooked for a 
few minutes, and then, while still boiling, 





packed into jars, sealed and processed the 
required length of time. This is some- 
times called the “hot pack” method. It 
is recommended by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because the beans at 
the center of the con- 
tainer are quickly raised 
to the temperature re- 
quired for processing 
and the bacteria that 
cause spoilage are more 


immediately at 10 pounds pressure, or 
240 degrees Fahrenheit—quart glass jars 
for 40 minutes, pint glass jars for 35 
minutes and No. 2 and No. 3 tin cans for 
30 minutes. Remove the jars from the 
canner and invert glass jars, placing 
them out of drafts. Plunge tin 
cans in cold water to cool quickly, 

Label all jars and cans with 
the name of the product and the 
date when canned and any other 
information you wish. Keep them 


—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


CANNING STRING BEANS AT HOME IN THE STEAM PRESSURE CANNER 


likely to be killed. Also by the hot-pack 
method the step known as the “exhaust” 
is unnecessary. 

These directions for canning string 
beans as well as most other common 
vegetables and fruits are given in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1471-F, Canning Fruits and 
Vegetables at Home. 


Pick the beans over carefully, string, 
wash thoroughly and cut into pieces of 
the size desired for serving. Add enough 
boiling water to cover and boil 5 min- 
utes in an uncovered vessel. Pack in 
containers boiling hot, cover with the 
water in which they were boiled and add 
1 teaspoon of salt to each quart. Process 








Bulletin . 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 

















3416—New Princess Model.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 16-inch contrasting 
and 5% yards of 1%-inch ribbon, 

3365—For Slender Silhouette.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 


3305 


Emb.713 














terial. Embroidery pattern 713 (blue) 
extra. 

150—All Occasion Dress. — The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with %4 yard of 20- 
inch contrasting and 1% yards of 
binding. 











at room temperature for at least a week. 
If any show signs of spoilage, discard 
them and watch others of the same lot to 
be certain they are keeping. Store in a 
cool, dry, dark place. 


| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


HE subject for June is, “Why I Am 

Glad I Am a Club Woman.” This 
interesting subject affords a wonderful 
opportunity for you club women to tell 
your more unfortunate sister who is not a 
club member just why you are glad you 
are one. Perhaps your letter will influ- 
ence others to organize clubs and thus 
receive some of the benefits which you 
have received. Please send all letters 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. A prize of $5 will be 
awarded for the best letter. 


Teens and Twenties Letters 
OW girls and boys, here’s your 
chance to tell the world just what 

you think about the subject, “Beauty or 
Brains—Which Brings a Girl More 
Happiness?” There is many a girl whose 
face has been her fortune. On the other 
hand, look around you and see some of 
the homeliest girls living gloriously de- 
lightful lives. As to brains, isn’t it the 
use of them that makes her shunned or 
sought? Put forth a little effort, and 
win a prize. For first prize $3 will be 
given while $2 goes for second prize. Get 
your letter posted as early in June as you 
can. 


| SHELVES IN THE HOME | 


HELVES in the home are both use- 

ful and decorative. With the -revival 
of interest in antiques, the hanging shelf 
of grandmother’s day is coming again 
into its own. An in-between window shelf 
like Figure 1 furnishes a place for a few 
choice books, and may give a needed note 
of color to an otherwise dull room. A 
shelf like Figure 2 is attractive when 














placed over a small table or writing desk. — 


It can also be used quite effectively im 


the dining room or the rest corner of the® 


kitchen, to hold the clock, a piece of pot- 


tery or vase and a book or two. agra | 
The material and equipment needed for § 
/ o 
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making shelves of this type are simple 
_ and will probably be found around the 

ce. Pieces of scrap lumber %- or %4- 
inch in thickness, or a goods box, small 
nails, hammer, coping saw, ruler, pencil, 
small brush and lacquer are all of the 
requirements. 

As with other pieces of work ane 
should be very systematic and have a 
plan in order to produce the best results. 
Determine the number of shelves desired. 
Sketch your plan on paper so it will be 








FIG. 2~ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE SHELF 


continually before you. Select your 
‘boards for the largest pieces first. In 
making Figure 1 the sides will be of the 
largest pieces about 30 inches high and 
8 or 9 inches at its greatest width. With 
a pencil draw the curves of these upright 
pieces and determine the placing of the 
shelves. Then with a coping saw cut on 
the pencil line to get the desired curves. 
The three shelves will be straight 
boards 34 to % inch in thickness, 4,6 and 
8 inches wide and 18 to 20 inches long. 
The shelves are held in place with sev- 
etal small slender nails driven well in. 
A back may be placed throughout the en- 
tire shelf or it may be placed simply from 
top to the first shelf and from the bottom 
shelf to the end of sidings. 
@ Figure 2 is constructed in much the 
game way as Figure 1—designed on pa- 
per, the design marked on the wood and 
the curves shaped with coping saw. 
Where there is only one shelf it is us- 
ually wisest to use a back board for 

















FIG. 1I—AN IN-BETWEEN WINDOW SHELF 


strength. A shelf with the bottom board 
% to % inch in thickness, 26 inches long 
and 7 inches wide makes a pretty and 
practical shelf of this design. 

Some of the brushing lacquers ori the 
market today are very easily applied and 
if directions for using are followed 
should present no difficulty to even the 
inexperienced. Lacquers dry quickly, 
which makes the surface almost free from 
dust. Ordinary flat paint also will give 
a very pretty finish, especially if it 
is rubbed with a good floor wax when 
the paint is completely dry. It must 
be remembered that in order to get a pret- 
ty finish of any kind the nail holes must 
be filled with putty and the wood sand- 
Papered smooth. 

When shelves are appropriately placed 
and used to hold bits of bric-a-brac and a 
few books of nicely contrasting binding, 
they are not only useful but are as decor- 
ative in room treatment as is a pretty 
Picture or wall tapestry. 


BESS P. HODGES, 
Arkansas Specialist in Clothing 
and Household Arts. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and “evening 
— during the summer. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
‘*togressive Farmer. 















r UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

I’m dropping in this week just 
long enough to say “Howdy!” and to tell 
you about the next contest. Do you 
like pets? Then step up close and I'll 
tell you what you can write about. It's 
“Smart Tricks I Have Taught My Pets.” 
Tell all the rest of us how you did it. 
For the best letter there’ll be a prize of 
$2, $1 for second best, and Honorable 
Mention for all other letters printed. The 
contest closes June 15. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


MY BANK ACCOUNT AND 
HOW I PLAN TO USE IT 


A Fine Record of a Club Boy 


(First Prize Letter) 

I JOINED the pig club in 1925 and my 

father gave me a pig which we selec- 
ted from his litter. This pig I carried to 
the Tuscaloosa County Fair which was 
held in October. I won first prize, which 
was $5, on my pig, and I also turned in 
my record book for which I won a pure- 
bred Poland China pig, given by the 
Auston Motor Company. About three 
weeks after the fair I killed and sold my 
hog. I received $40 above expenses for 
my hog, and the five dollar prize I won 
made me a profit of $45. This, with other 
money I earned in different ways, I de- 
posited in the bank on a savings account. 

Beginning my second year’s work, 
which was in 1926, I joined the cotton, 
corn, and pig clubs. I planted 1% acres 
in cotton, one acre in corn, and had the 
pig which I had won the year before. 
Above all of my cotton and other small 
crops, fiot considering my pig which was 
unsold and the corn which I fed my hogs 
and horse, I cleared and deposited about 
$100 in the bank with my other. 

The third year (1927) I joined the pig, 
calf, corn, and cotton clubs. When this 
year’s work was finished I had 60 bush- 
els of corn unsold, one calf which I had 
secured at the first of the year, and two 
small bales of cotton all unsold. None 
of these projects are sold yet, as the cot- 
ton is in the Farm Bureau, the calf now 
is my milk cow and the corn I raised is 
being fed to my hogs and horse. I killed 
the hog, which when dressed weighed 627 
pounds. From the pork, a few other 
small products, and $23.55 in prize money 
which I won on my record books that I 
kept on my pig, calf, corn, and cotton, I 
cleared $105. This money I deposited with 
my other in the bank. In all money I 
make I divide with my father. My total 
amount which I have saved and deposited 
in the bank equals $250. 


Texpect to pay half my way through 
college with the money I am saving now. 
JAMES COOPER. 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. 


Many Fine Letters 

N NO other contest have so many 

good letters been sent in as in this 
“bank account” contest. They told of 
achievement—work that has meant some- 
thing—and Uncle P. F. wants to pass 
the inspiration he got from them on to 
you. No Honorable Mention list will be 
printed; all letters winning Honorable 
Mention will be printed this week or 
later. 

She Thinks of Others—I have started a 
bank account and did not “have to do with- 
out lunch” so that I could, either. I started 
it on my own accord by helping mother, thus 
pledging my heart to greater loyalty, my 
hands to larger service, and my health to 
better living for my club, my community 
and my country. The first week I made 
exactly $1.93. It wasn’t hard at all. I swept 


. 














the porches, dining room and kitchen, fed 
the biddies (which I enjoyed), gathered eggs, 
washed the sink, and set the table. 

However you would never guess what I 
intend doing with it! I intend buying mother 
a birthday present, giving Fred (my brother 
who climbs in the loft to get the eggs for 
me) a fountain pen; my little sister a story 
book and some tiny “hankies.” 

I will not spend any more, but shall save 
it up for necessities. By the time I have 
finished high school (I am in Junior I) I ex- 
pect to have enough to go North to college. 

CATHERINE STOUGH. 

Montgomery County, Ala. 


Only $10 Now But It’s Growing.—I am_ 12 
years old and have started a bank account 
to go to college when I finish high school. 
I feed the chickens and when mamma sells 
chickens she pays me. I have a calf that 
will soon be large enough to sell. I have 15 
chickens of my own that will add to my bank 
account. At present I have $10 in the bank 
but when I sell my calf and chickens I will 
have much more than that. 

MILDRED WILLIAMS. 

Telfair County, Ga. 


His Goal—to Be a County Demonstrator.— 
I have been a’club member and am now the 
4-H club leader of my community and by be- 
ing in club work I have started a nice little 
bank account which I plan to add to each 
fall until I get enough to go to an agricul- 
tural school and take a course to become a 
county demonstrator as I always have wanted 
that job. ARNOLD W. HENDRIX. 

Screven County, Ga. 


Her Money Is Multiplying—for a College 
Education.—I started a bank account when 
my mother gave me a cow and a calf which 
brought me $25. I won at the Baldwin Coun- 
ty Fair in 1925, $4; and in 1926 I won $1 on 
my sunflowers. In 1927 I won $5 on my poul- 
try club chickens and $3 on okra, peanuts, 
and sunflowers. My father gave me a pig 
which brought me $7.50. I sold some of my 
club chickens which brought me $7 and my 
mother gave me a pet chicken which brought 
me 75 cents. Also my brother gave me a 
goat and a kid which brought me $3.75. In 
all I had given to me $57. I deposited it in 
the bank with my other money. I think I 
will keep my deposit on 4 per cent interest 
until I finish senior high school and then I 
am going to spend it on my college educa- 
tion. FRANCES FOWLER. 

Baldwin County, Ga. 


When She Became a Big Giril.—I started 
my bank account Christmas, 1926. It was my 
first year of not getting a doll and my mother 
gave me $5. After this I began saving my 
small change. I am now in my second year 
of club work. At the end of the first year 
I won $9.50 for having the best canned prod- 
ucts at the county fair. During the year 
I made $5 by selling eggs on the curb mar- 
ket. I now have a savings account of $20.91. 
I intend to keep on saving money so that 
I may have it to pay my expenses in normal 
school. RUBY GREENWOOD. 

Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


Part of Account to Pay Expenses to Camp 
Wilkins.—Mother made me saye all of my 
pennies and nickels and put them in the bank. 
My uncle, mother and daddy gave me some 
money to put in the bank. After my sister 
and I had saved up enough together we 
joined the Northeastern Georgia Calf Club. 
We got a purebred Jersey heifer from Ohio, 
already bred. The first fall we had her she 
won two ribbons and $16 in cash prizes. Last 
fall she and her little heifer calf won $20 in 
prize money at the county fair. We deposit- 
ed this in the National Bank, In 1926 I join- 
ed Mr. Wheeler’s poultry club, getting 15 
baby chicks. I carried one pen of these to the 
fair and won five blue ribbons and $14 in 
prize money. With this money sister and I 
have each bought one share of ereamery 
stock. We are also saving some of it to pay 
our expenses to Camp Wilkins for one week 
this summer. FRANCES BROOKS. 

Wilkes County, Ga. i r 


Old Biddy Hen Helps Lenore.—I have start- 
ed a savings account on eggs. I am a little 
girl 10 years old. I am living with grandpa, 
daddy and brother. My mother is dead so 
I help wash, cook, and clean up the house. 
I live two miles from Limeville, on a farm. 
Grandpa gives me the eggs that are under 
the house. The hens lay there more than 
in the nests. I hoe cotton and pick it, too. 
My brother pays me for it. So I have $30 
as I have not been saving it very long. I 
am going to buy some better cooking utensils, 
spend a little for Christmas money, and the 
rest for school as daddy does not get much 
for his work. I am in the fifth grade and go 
to Lineville public school. 

LENORE COOK. 

Clay County, Ala. 


A High School Girl With $487 in Bank.— 
It is not much trouble to tell how I started 
my bank account. On Saturday my mother 
would give me dimes and quarters to get 
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candy. What do you think I did with them’ 
I would put them in my savings bank unt. 
I got $5 or $10 and then I would put it in 
the State Bank. I work on Saturday and 
get $1.50. Each month I deposit it in the 
bank. Every Christmas my mother and un- 
cles give me $5 and $10. I also deposit it. 
Each summer when I have nothing to do 
but read I raise about 50 chickens. They 
amount to $15 each summer. I save about 
$100 each year. I have been saving my money 
for about five years. Now I have $487. This 
makes my second year in high school. I lack 
four more years of high school work, I have 
planned to save my money until I finish 
high school. I am expecting to have enough 
saved up to give me two years in college. 
If I take the next two years in college, as 
I hope to do, I will perhaps be able to do 
some office work of some kind that will pay 
part of my way. HELEN MOORE. 

Lamar County, Ala, 


His Account Is to Buy a Cotton Farm.—For 
the last five years my father has been run- 
ning a large dairy. He raises many calves. 
I decided that I wanted to raise calves, so 
every calf that came father gave me. It was 
my delight to work with them and all the 
time I was planning what I could have in 
a few years. At the end of the year 1926 my 
profit was $6.50. Then I started my account 
with the First National Bank. At the end 
of 1927 my profit was $250. So I am still 
raising calves, but at the end of the year 
1928 I am going to buy a cotton farm joining 
dad’s dairy farm. I think it will pay. Don’t 
you? CHESTER MOON. 

Whitfield County, Ga. 


Canning Club Work Began It.—I had never 
had a bank account until after I joined the 
canning club and this, although small, is a 
beginning. Im 1924 I joined a 4-H girls’ club 
and have been in club work each year since. 
It is sometimes difficult to tell just how we 
shall use our savings as there are so many 
ways to use them. Still, I think I shall use 
mine, or a part of them, for buying things 
I need during my senior year at high school. 

Carroll County, Ga. WILMA CHEVES. 


Looking Forward to Next Fall—I am 16 
years old and in Senior I class: My class 
is going to have a cotton club this year and 
the one that makes the most profit at the low- 
est cost is going to be awarded a prize. The 
amount is yet to be decided but it will be 
worth while. The money that we earn is to 
be put into the bank so that it cannot be 
used except to attend college on after we 
have finished high school. 


Lamar County, Ala. N. E. FOSTER. 


Twelve-year-old Saves for School. — Two 
years ago our county agent, Mr. Crow, came 
to our schoolhouse and asked how many of 
us husky youngsters would join the club. 
I held up my hand, with many others. He 
told us he would tell us how to prepare our 
land, how to fertilize, and he did so. I put 
in one acre of corn, one of cotton, one-eighth 
in potatoes, and bought a registered pig. 
My first was a Berkshire. When fall came I 
carried a stalk of cotton, 10 ears of corn, and 
my pig to the fair. I won a prize on every- 
thing but did not get first. 

Last year I had the same number of acres. 
I bought a Spotted Poland China pig. The 
pig took first prize. I again won on my cot- 
ton, corn, and potatoes. I am putting part 
of the money in the bank. 

This year I am going to try for the 5-acre 
corn contest. I have bought a Poland China 
pig this year. I will also carry the same ex 
hibits as I did last year. 

I am saving money to go to school. I live 
in sight of a consolidated school. This is 
the first year we have had seven months in 
one year. I am a small boy, only 12 years 
old. My home is in Johnson County, Georgia. 

HAROLD EDISON VEAL. 


Note.—The letter of Frank Turner will be 
printed in a later issue. 





WILLIE WILLIS | 


f 
| By R. QUILLEN—Semitt, Be, | 








“I saved Papa some money today by 
takin’ his watch apart an’ cleanin’ it an’ 
I had seven pieces left over.” 


“I guess my Sunday School teacher 
thinks I wasn’t polite not to pick up her 
handkerchief. But you can't stoop over 
oe your pants tight if you've got 
a boil.” 
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The Progressive Fa: 


Ways High School Agriculture Is Helping Farmers of Tomorrow 
Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


Summer Conference 

HE annual summer conference for 

teachers of. vocational agriculture in 
Georgia will be conducted at the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Ga., July 23-28. Every teacher is 
expected to be present for the purpose 
of making plans for next year’s work. 


Selecting Stock Judging Team 
HE vocational teachers of Georgia 
are selecting a livestock judging team 

‘to represent the state at the National 
Dairy Show in Memphis next fall. Five 
district judging contests have been held 
during the past month. Among the win- 
ners at the district contests are teams 
from the following schools: Cadwell, 
Graymont-Summitt, Winterville, Com- 
merce, Woodbury, Chamblee, and the 
Seventh District A. & M. School at 
Powder Springs. 

The winning teams in the district con- 
tests will meet in Athens for the final 
elimination. Four boys will be selected 
in this contest to go to Memphis. The 
vocational teachers will pay the expenses 
of these boys and of the teacher who 
coaches them .to the National Dairy 
Show. 


Prizes for Corn and Cotton 
Projects 

EN cash prizes for corn and cotton 

projects are offered to the vocational 
boys of Georgia by the Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Educational Bureau. One hun- 
dred and ninety dollars will be paid for 
the five best cotton projects. The first 
prize is $100, the second $50, the third 
$20, fourth $10, and fifth $10. No voca- 
tional boy can enter this contest after 
June 1. To enter this contest three acres 
of cotton must be grown. The award 
will be based upon the following score- 
card: (1) economic production, 70 points ; 
(2) costs accounts, 15 points; (3) quality 
of products, 15 points. 

The same prizes, with the exception of 
the third which will be $15, will be offered 
for three-acre corn projects. The sdme 
basis of award will be followed as indi- 
cated for cotton. 


Agricultural Classes Serve the 
Community 

¥ Boctesen to do by doing,” is an old 

saying and a true one. It is the 
central idea of the plan for teaching vo- 
cational agriculture in the rural schools. 
Not only are the boys expected to study 
about agriculture and rural life, but they 
are expected to put into practice the 
things studied. Each. of the boys in these 
classes is expected to do some farming 
for himself. But in addition to this there 
are many things that can be done to make 
the work more valuable to the boys and 
at the same time refder a service to the 
home and the farm. 

In Georgia the teachers of vocational 
agriculture conduct a Community Im- 
provement Contest for the purpose of 
stressing the application of some of the 
things studied. A score card with a cer- 
tain number of points for 41 items was 
worked out. The boys in the vocational 
agricultural classes began keeping records 
on the credits to which they were entitled. 
The contest closed April 15, and a study 
of the results shows how greatly the boys 
in these classes are interested in improv- 
ing the farm and the home. 

The boys in Martin Institute, Jeffer- 
son, Ga., made the highest score in the 
state. Other. schools that made record 
scores in their \districts are: Adrian High 
School; Lanier, High for Boys, Macon; 
Epworth Seminary; and Sale City. 

A summary of the records sent in by 


{ 


40 high schools shows that the boys in 
these schools built 186 hog houses, 137 
poultry houses, 53 sanitary toilets, and 47 
cement well curbings. They placed run- 
ning water in 70 home kitchens. They 
painted 83 farm buildings. 
136 lawns; set out more than 10,000 
shrubs; planted 5,884 fruit and nut trees; 
and sprayed and pruned 21,239 trees. 


Master Teacher Contest 


| Pyne year 10 states in the South con- 
ducted Master Teacher contests. The 
contest was based upon the regular pro- 
gram of work, and not upon some special 
feature which might be stressed while 
something equally important was neg- 
lected. The contest was a great success, 
and will be conducted again this year. 
The winner, a North Carolinian, in ad- 
dition to a certificate of merit, was given 
a trip to Havana. 

This year in Georgia the following 
cash prizes will be awarded in the Mas- 
ter Teacher contest: first prize, $100; 
second, $50; third, $25; fourth, $25; 
fifth, $25. 

The awards will be based upon the 





They started’ 


THESE VOCATIONAL BOYS ARE LEARNING TO MAKE SELF-FEEDERS 


that vocational boys have made for the 
farmers of their communities this year 
are: hog houses, poultry houses, single- 
trees, plough beams, terrace drags, ham- 
mer handles, porch swings, rose trellises, 
and feed hoppers. In addition they re- 
paired farm implements and sharpened 
tools. 


Makes $1,800 From Poultry 


HREE years ago as a sophomore in 

High School I become interested in 
vocational agriculture and decided to take 
this course under Prof. T. A. Treadwell. 
I was somewhat handicapped in my pro- 
ject as my father operated an ice plant 
and it was my job in the morning be- 
fore school to deliver ice and after 
school I had to help around the plant. 
This left me only a few odd moments to 
attend to my project. 

Since we live in a town of about 2,000 
people and have only a large lot avail- 
able for use, we decided that poultry 
would suit my conditions best as a pro- 
ject. 

I purchased 20 Rhode Island Red 
hens and two roosters. These were car- 


They are members of the Smith-Hughes class of Vidette, Ga, 


following points in the program of 
work: (1) number reached in organized 
instruction; (2) types of instruction car- 
ried on; (3) preparation for instruction ; 
(4) knowledge of the community; (5) 
plan of work; (6) physical equipment in 
the school; (7) home project programs ; 
(8) community group activities; (9) pub- 
licity and reports; and (10) participating 
in the state program. 


School Makes. 20 Self-feeders 


| aed school where vocational agri- 
culture is taught is expected to give 
instruction in wood work. That is, the 
boys are taught to make simple equip- 
ment for the farm. 

Recently the boys in the class at 
Vidette, Ga., where J. A. Maulden is 
teachirfg, made anup-to-date self-feeder 
for hogs. Mr. Alvan Neely’s attention was 
attracted by the work so he asked if the 
boys would make some feeders for him. 
This they gladly promised to do. Mr. 
Neely furnished the material and paid 
$2 to have each feeder made. The class 
made six for him. 

This self-feeder proved to be a ‘piece 
of farm equipment that interested other 
farmers. In all 20 were made. 


Among the pieces of farm equipment 


ried through the first year and showed 
a good profit. Most of my eggs were 
sold for hatching purposes at a much 
higher price than could have been secured 
for table eggs. This demonstrated to 
me that it pays to have the best stock. 
I decided to improve mine; so I sold the 
two roosters with which I started and 
purchased two that were better. To in- 
crease my flock I set four-hens on’ eggs 
from my birds and in order to get some 
better blood I purchased two settings of 
eggs from a superior flock. 


It was at about this time that I be- 
came interested in breeding up some 
Muscovy ducks that I had owned for 
several years. 

The second year I started with 72 
Rhode Island hens and 6 roosters, and 
soon purchased 25 Barred Rock hens and 
2 roosters. With my flock so increased 
I decided that I needed an incubator so 
bought one of 400-egg capacity. This 
year I continued to sell hatching eggs 
and also sold a great number of friers. 
At the end of the second year my profits 
showed a good increase over the first one. 


I entered upon my third year with a 
total flock of about 300 birds. My incu- 
bator capacity was increased to 800 eggs. 


At the county fair I came out so well 








with my poultry and ducks that I decided 
to take the ducks to the state fair and 
also the South Florida Fair. At these 
fairs they won 16 ribbons, of which 8 
were blues. While attending these fairs 
I bought sevéral high class roosters to 
further improve my poultry and I also 
added a superior drake to my flock of 
ducks. 

This year I sold my entire output as 
baby chicks and could not nearly supply 
the demand. I hope at an early date to 
greatly increase my hatching capacity to 
fill this demand. 

In my three years as a vocational agri- 
culture student I have built up a nice 


flock of both chickens and ducks and have 


made a good profit besides. Last year I 
cleared $900 on my poultry and have 
already touched that mark this year. 
J. A. McCLELLAN; Jr. 
Jefferson County, Fla. 


Profits From Hogs 


| ae SPITE of the low price of hogs 
this spring, J. P. Edwards, a member 
of the hog production class taught at 
Sylvester, Ga., recently marketed a pen 
of hogs which netted him a profit of 80 
cents a day for the entire feeding period. 

Mr. Edwards began feeding 13 pigs on 
January 30. At that time the pigs weigh- 
ed 1,560 pounds. He fed these pigs 29 
days, using as feed 50 bushels of corn 
and two sacks of tankage. The hogs were 
marketed March 1, weighing at this time 
2,295 pounds. The total expense and re- 
ceipts are as follows :— 


Cost of pigs at 53% cents per pound ...... $89.70 
Cost of corn at 75 cents per bushel .... 37.50 
SAE OE PND (h00 5 dabeds 44s Cogenssxenen 6.75 
ae GO RUE Asn 04.05.000-040 09s chakausues 1.50 

CR eee eee $135.45 
Receipts, 2,295 pounds at 7 cents ...... $159.20 

UMN? elicctpnteksdus eee ncbbates cotawen $ 23.75 


GEORGE I. MARTIN. 


Editor’s Note.—Our department of voca- 
tional agriculture is published only during 
the school year. Consequently it will not 
appear again until school begins next fall. 








| ALABAMA BEEF IS GOOD 


[| 





EEF raising in Alabama was given a 
good boost recently when the Ev- 
ansville Packing Company, Birmingham, 
bought 60 steers from Christian and 
Faucett of Northport in Tuscaloosa Coun- 


ty, slaughtered them in their Birmingham ~ 


plant, sold them on the Birmingham mar- 
ket, and found that the quality was as 
good as Western beef. 

These 60 steers were raised largely on 
Alabama grass. They were bought and 
put on feed the first of January. They 
used a ration of equal parts of cotton- 
seed meal and corn. 
gan with a small amount of cottonseed 
meal, being increased gradually to the 
fifty-fifty basis. They were finished in 
110 days, at which time the: average 
weight per steer was 980 pounds, the 
largest steer weighing 1,460 pounds. 


After being slaughtered and dressed ~ 


this meat was kept in a cooler 10 days 
or. longer. Lee Weil, manager of the 


Evansville Packing Company, says that’ 


beef should be kept in: cold storage not 
less than 10 days. Some years ago some 
Alabama beef was found unsatisfactory, 
but investigations revealed, that it was 
not kept in cold storage long enough. 
The Evansville Company paid Christian 


and Faucett 11 cents per pound f. 0. b, © 


their farm. P. O. DAVIS. 





Cadho 


WEEN properly managed, the farm = 
woodlot produces an annual crop a5 = 


regularly as tilled land but without 


expense of fitting, seeding or cultivating, 


Of course, this be- | 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Parenthood 

UDGE Henry C. Niles of York, Pa., 
had before him five girls and two boys 
charged with stealing. He sentenced them, 
“to go to their pastors, confess their sins, 
and attend Sunday 
school regularly for 
a three-year proba- 
tion period.” 








—_ 


Children go crook- 
ed who are not 
taught to go straight 
early enough. “Get 
them early,” is the 
motto of the man 
who transplants 
trees. Childhood is 

the destiny-determining time in a human 

being. 
i This judge felt that there is something 
in the word of God, properly taught, that 
will help a boy and girl to make a moral 
success of their lives. 

Another judge recently said that he 
had had but few juvenile criminals com- 
ing to his court who had been constant 
attendants at Sunday school and church. 

It is time that we are waking up in 
America. The lawlessness that crops out 
in our children is largely the result of 
the weakening moral convictions in the 
American home. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
said, “Reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in.exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

Take the children to the church. Sun- 
day loafers put a bad example in the 
pathway of their children. A_ vicious 
parent may become valuable to a child as 
a horrible example of what not to be, but 
the indifferent parent is playing with fire 
and is witless to see it. 

Not all Sunday school boys and girls 
turn out well. Night-shade and clover 
drink in the same soil foods, and absorb 
the same sunshine. One makes poison and 
the other honey. People are like that, 
and yet careful training and teaching, es- 
pecially the teaching of a good example 
by parents, will almost guarantee the right 
development of the normal child. 

Parenthood is the most serious busi- 
ness on the planet. To merely propagate 
the species is no more than geese and 
snakes can do. True parenthood is a 
divine thing. 

I do not know how well Judge Niles’ 
experience may turn out. Doubtless the 
parents will receive a hard but much 
needed shock as to their responsibilities. 
Let us hope it is not too late, and that 
the thousands of other parents, who are 
“at ease in parenthood” may take notice 
and mend their ways also. 
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Of “Faith healin’ is all right for them that 
likes it, but I don’t want no Smart-Aleck 
doctor tellin’ me I ain’t hurtin’ as bad as 
1 think I am.” 


“I don’t go much by what folks say 
@ man. I judge him by the look 
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Door locks are another example of 
Fisher leadership and quality. Fisher 
door locks are built of the finest 
material obtainable and have at- 
tained that state of perfection where 
trouble with a lock has become 
almost unheard of. The safety lock 
used is a Fisher development which 
works on the samé principle as 
the door léck of a house; in other 
words, tripping of the inside lever 
on the door securely locks the 
car so that it cannot be entered in 
any way without the use of a key. 


great hardware plant, Fisher obtains 
individualized fittings and appoint- 
ments, radiator ornaments, door han- 
dies, trim hardware, robe rails, foot 
rests—all synchronized with the design 
motif of each individual car creation. 


Body by FISHER 


Fisher initiated period hardware for use in motor car bodies. 
It went farther than that, and gathered into one organization 
a complete staff of engineers, designers, artists and modelers, 
prepared to carry out in every detail the modern demand for 
artistic harmony of design in all body hardware, internal 
fittings and similar appointments. This great organization of 
artist craftsmen is known as the Ternstedt Manufacturing 
Company, a unit of Fisher and the largest manufacturer of 
body hardware in the world. In this 
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MEN and 
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Name. 


in business retailing peti, Bas Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. 

to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
COUPON TODAY! 

oe ae te ae ae Me a oe ae ee ae 


y W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. ieninie tens. g 


a Please tell me how | can make more money é 


Easy 
toilet prepara- 





t Addre 





City. 


State. 








an on his wife’s face.” 











TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 

























It is easier, now, to kill insects 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect t. If 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 
pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


BEE BRAND 
Powder 


Bee Brand ._ 

INSECT POWDER <. 

OR LIQUID SPE 
CEDAR ODO 


[cena O00 






Liquid 
10c#25e 50c # 75¢ 
50c & $1.00 
30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ 


$1.25 
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Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
PF-1 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 

Song me FREE four, ss. Ohat From 
ROOF NG Fake ou BuiLoine BOOK. — 
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Made in U.S. A. 


Look for this Trade Mark 


Accept no other. Experience has 
Proven its efficiency in veterinary 
and human ailments asaliniment, 
counter-irritant or blister. 

Penet hing and healing. 
All druggists or direct. 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 years 


Sole Proprietors and Distributors 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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KINDS—fancies and solids, 2 Ibs. 


ieee PIECES 


ny 
in_ amount = lus postage when receiv- 
; SALES CO., Bex 147, Princeton, Ky. 
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| THE COTTON SITUATION 


HE rains over Texas and clearer 
skies over the eastern part of the belt 
during the ‘past week took the edge off 
the cotton market temporarily. What its 
future course will be 
depends largely on 
whether there is a 
sustained change to 
a better brand 
of weather. Reports 
continue to empha- 
size the backward- 
ness of the crop, the 
necessity of much 
replanting, the pvor 
stands, the leaching 
of fertilizer, the scarcity of good seed 
and the lack of complete relief in the 
drouth-stricken area in southwest Texas. 

Aside from the unfavorable new crop 
situation, the stage does not appear set 
for an important rise in prices. Mills 
have curtailed enough to bring their pro- 
duction more nearly into line with their 
sales and reduce the pressure from goods 
in stock, but the manufacturing outlook 
has not cleared up fully. Demand does 
not appear strong enough to stand readily 
for price advances as mills complain that 
many of their sales are being made at 
prices which do not provide a satisfac- 
tory manufacturing margin. In British 
textile centers, demand has been slow 
recently, with India making low bids 
and demand from China disturbed by the 
political situation. The unsettled state of 
the raw cotton market has hampered 
goods trade. 

While the manufacturing situation is 
not all that could be hoped for, it is 
gradually being strengthened by the cur- 
tailment that has occurred. This reducing 
diet should build up a healthy appetite 
some time before the new crop begins 
to reach the markets. Even with the cur- 
tailment that has occurred, cotton is go- 
ing into consumption at a high enough 
rate to indicate that the world carryover 
of American cotton on July 31 next will 
be about 2,700,000 bales less than last 
year. 

Curtailment of mill operations in the 
United States brought the consumption 
of lint cotton in April down to 525,128 
bales compared with 581,318 bales in the 
preceding month and 618,279 bales a year 
previous. The following figures show for 
the years indicated the number of spindles 
in active operation during April, con- 
sumption and exports of cotton during 
April of each year, and also for 9 months 
ending April 30:— 








GILBERT GUSLEB 


Figures mean thousands of bales except 
for number of spindles in operation, given in 
millions, 


1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 

Spindles in operation 31 | a ee 
Consumption by do- 

mestic mills, April 525 618 578 597 479 
Consumption by do- 
mestic mills for 9 
months ending 

Be Bi sia scbcias 5,306 5,330 4,957 4,684 4,569 

Exports for April ... 485 825 510 440 31 


Exports for 9 months 
ending April 30 ....6,192 9,536 6,959 7,282 4,938 
tIncluding linters. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 





IWHAT A HERD IMPROVEMENT} 
! ASSOCIATION IS 


‘ j 





Fett taream farmers are taking to 
herd improvement work. F. W. 
Burns, livestock specialist, Alabama Ex- 
tension Service, recently. wrote us, “We 
have already lined up enough dairymen 
to have seven associations starting June 
1.” With his letter Mr. Burns sent a 
series of questions and answers about 
herd improvement work. We believe our 
readers want to know more about this 
way of checking up on their cows and 
increasing their profits. For this reason 
we are publishing below the information 
Mr. Burns sent us. 

What is a herd improvement association? 


If you_keep cows, it is a simple, accur- 





-te method of keeping records on the in- 





dividual production and feed consump- 
tion of each cow in the herd. This pro- 
ject is under the direct supervision of the 
Alabama Extension Service and Dairy 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Who can join? 

You can, if you have 5 or more cows 
and live in Alabama, and can get as many 
as four of your neighbors to join also. 
What is the cost? 

On the basis of monthly tests a charge 
of $60 per year up to 30 cows, or, on a 
basis of every-other-month tests, $30 per 
year. Herd owners must furnish sample 
jars, acid, board and lodging for the tes- 
ter while he is making test, and trans- 
portation to and from the station or to 
the next herd if in the same county. 

How is payment made? 

Two checks are made payable to the 
Dairy Department, Auburn, Alabama, at 
the time the work is started. One of these 
checks is pre-dated six months and held 
until it is due. 

Who makes the test? 

A representative of the Dairy Depart- 
ment of the Alabama Extension Service, 
equipped with a complete testing outfit, 
record books, and scales, visits your herd 
monthly or every-other-month, according 
to the plan you decide to follow. 

What does he do? 

He reaches your farm in the afternoon 
to start making the test. He weighs each 
cow’s feed and milk and takes a sample 
for testing. He spends the night with 
you talking over your dairy problems 
and, iti the morning, again weighs each 
cow’s feed and milk and takes a sample. 
Then he runs the Babcock test on each 
cow’s milk to determine the percentage 
of butterfat in it. From the daily record 
of each cow’s production, he computes 
her monthly production in milk, and but- 
terfat and also the amount and cost of 
the monthly feed. This is put in a record 
book and left with you. 


At the end of the year, you know what 
each cow has produced and what her feed 
cost has been. 


How does the tester help the dairyman? 

1, You know the production and feed 
cost of each cow in the herd. 

2. You can keep the heifer calves from 
the highest producing cows. 

3. You can check up on your bull by 
comparing the production of the daugh- 
ters with that of the dams. 

4. The tester will advise you in 
regard to the best and most economical 
ration to feed. 

5. You can check up on your separator 
if you sell cream. 

6. You can check up on the milk plant 
if you sell whole milk. 

7. Cows with production records sell 
from 10 to 25 per cent higher than cows 
without records. 

8. A monthly report of all. herds on 
test is mailed out from Auburn, permit- 
ting you to see how your herd compares 
with other herds in the state and give it 
publicity. 

Are any prizes offered? 


The Dairy Department at Auburn will 
give a silver trophy to the grade or pure- 
bred herd in Alabama that has the high- 
est average in pounds of butterfat for the 
year 1928. Certificates will also be is- 
sued to all cows producing over 300 
pounds of butterfat in a year, computed 
on a mature basis. 

How can I enter? 


See your county agent or write F. W. 
Burns, Livestock Specialist, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. Full particulars will be furnished 


by either. 
aa 
A CAYUGA County, New York farmer 


uses his incubator to cure seed corn. 
He puts 40 ears in the incubator and 
keeps the temperature between 80 and 90 
degrees Fahrenheit. The ears are ready 
to store in a week. 
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HOW SOON SHOULD A BABY | 
HAVE TEETH? 


HEN should a baby cut teeth? 





Mine had a tooth before she wag 


four months old, but has no more and now 
she is five months old.” 


Your baby started rather early. The 
milk teeth come along as follows :~— j 


Lower Jaw 
First incisor, 6 to 9 months. 
Second incisor, 12 to 15 months. 
Canine or stomach teeth, 18 to 24 months. 
First molar, 12 to 15 months. 
Second molar, 24 to 30 months. 
Upper Jaw 
First incisor, 8 to 12 months. 
Second incisor, 12 to 15 months. 
Canine or eye teeth, 18 to 24 months, 
First molar, 15 months. 
Second molar, 24 to 30 months. 


F. M. REGISTER, 





{ HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


Be By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 





The Five Vitamines 


HE word vitamine is used in all 
printed matter and lectures in which 
foods are discussed. It is now about as 
common as the word radio or static. 
I 


Just What Is a Vi- 
tamine? — Here is 
one definition of vi- 
tamines: “One of a 
class of substances 
of unknown composi- 
tion existing in min- 
ute quantities in nat- 
ural food and nec- 





DR. REGISTER 


trition and growth, the absence of which 
from the diet produces deficiency dis- 
eases, such as beriberi, scurvy, rachitis, 
etc.” There has been found at least five 
different vitamines; they are called Vita- 
mine A, Vitamine B, Vitamine C, Vita- 
mine D and Vitamine E. 
Il : 
Where Are Vitamines Found and 
What Do They Do?—Each vitamine 
performs a certain function in the build- 
ing and repair of our bodies, and each 
vitamine is found more plentiful in cer- 
tain foods. It is a good thing for every 
one to know what each vitamine does and 
in what food we can find it. 


Vitamine A is the vitamine that is found 
in green vegetables and milk. Its prin- 
cipal function is to stimulate reproduc- 
tion and resistance to disease, and is es- 
pecially a preventive of inflammation of 
the eyelids, (Trachoma) a disease that 
leads to blindness. 


Vitamine B is found in fresh vegetables, 
fruits, eggs, nuts, whole cereals, milk and 
yeast. This is the vitamine that stimu- 
lates the digestive system and also stimu- 
lates the appetite. It has a decided effect 
on the nervous system. If you are at all 
nervous, try the above as principal diet, 


Vitamine C is found in great quantities 
in fresh leafy and root vegetables and in 
fruit. It is very sensitive to heat and 
should not be cooked too much. This 
vitamine is a preventive and cure of 
scurvy. 

Vitamine D is found in\cod liver oil. 
Recently it has been found that vitamine 
D can be produced in the body by sun- 


shine; also by ultra violet rays produced ~ 
This is the} vitamine ~~ 
that develops bone and is a preventive — 


by artificial light. 


and cure fot that dreaded disease of 
childhood—rickets. Give babies cod liver 
oil and direct sunlight. 


Vitamine E is found in a great variety 


of foods, such as whole wheat, milk and 
vegetables. Very little is known as yet ™ 





about this vitamine and the part it plays 


in life. There is no doubt ‘that more vie 

tamines will be discovered from time aa 

time and we will \know what foods o 

tain. the most of the particular vitamin 

that our body is in greatest need of. _ 
iH , 
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THE STIRRERS STOPPED HER 
“Tt says in the paper that a woman swallow- 
ed four teaspoons.” 
“What was the result?” 
*Now she can’t even stir.” 


ACCOMMODATING 

Traffic Officer (reproachfully)“Young lady, 

do you know anything about the traffic laws 
of this city?” 

Fair Motorist—“Yes, a little. 


you?” 


oo 


May I help 


THE FITNESS OF THINGS 
Farmer’s Wife (after exhibiting an incu- 
bator to a2 young woman boarder)—“This is 
the very best there is.” 
Young Woman Boarder—“Quite interesting, 
but whereabouts in it does the hen sit?” 


“ALL DONE” 


“George, do you know what that A. D. 
stands for?” asked Mr. Jones, pointing to a 
corner stone of the building bearing the date 
“A. D. 1924.” 

“Suttinly, boss, suttingly,” responded the 
chauffeur. “Why, dat dere A. D. stands for 
*All Done.’” 


MARKED UP 


The prize for the saddest event of the 
month goes to the motorist who lost him- 
self one dark night. He saw a sign on a 
post. With difficulty he climbed it and 
struck a match and read: “Wet paint.” 


VAGUE 


“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the bank 
teller, “but what is your name?” 

“My name!” ejaculated the customer. “‘Can’t 
you see my signature on the deposit slip?” 
“Yes, sir, that’s what aroused my curios- 
ity."—Journal of Education. 


TOUGH LUCK! 


Two little boys were naughty and the teach- 
er kept them after school, making them write 
their names 500 times as an added punish- 
ment. 

On hearing this, one little boy burst into 
tears. 

The teacher asked what was the matter. 

“'Tain’t fair,”’ he cried, “his name is Lee 
and mine is Schnickelfritzer.” 


HE REASONED IT OUT 

Willie—“‘Daddy, are flies flies because they 
fly?” 

Father—“I suppose so.” 

Willie—“Are fleas fleas because they flee?” 

Father—“Sure; what of it?” 

Willie—“I told teacher bees are bees be- 
cause they be.” 


TIT FOR TAT 


A husband found some holes in his socks 
and said, ‘“Wifie, dear, why haven’t you mend- 
ed these?” 

“Hubby, darling, did you buy me that coat 
you promised?” 

“N-no.” 

“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, I don’t 
give a darn.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
Be | 29/. P, ALLEY —Goprrteht,, 1928, by 
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Heap o’ folks, dey sins mought fin’ 









If you smoke 
for pleasure 


—here it is—taste, rich 
fragrance and mellow 
mildness. Camel is the 
cigarette that intro- 
duced the world to 
“smoking for pleasure.’ 


Camels 


“I'd walk a mile for a Camel” 








1928, R. J. Reynolds Tebacse 
y, Winstan-Salem, N. C, 
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POTATOES FLOWERS 

Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 lots $1.75; special | Buchanan’s Zinniss—Finest grown. Ten packets, 
prices to dealers. Tomatoes $1. Member Plant Ex- ten separate colors, T5c postpaid. - Buchanan's, Men- 
change. Ship promptly, Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, phis, Tenn. 

=a Potato plants: thousand for $1.65; ff i 

Porto co Potato plants: usa ‘or ve 
thousand or, more: $1. 50, 1. 00. £0. b. Mine years in waitin Sudan Grass. more jag” ot good Tand ‘hag re oat 

t 1 8 - Produces hay 
— "he. a not a ¢ ‘urce ons, ax hay 100 $4.95; 500 $23, 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL, PEANUTS 


NORTON YAM POTATO PLANTS 
Grown from hand selected seed, at $2.00 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. References: Any bank or 


banker. 
A. JOHNSON, JR. 
Rockingham, Ga. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 








ALABAMA 
FARMS 


CENTRAL 
ALABAMA 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 


Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





‘GEORGIA 


LUNSFORD PASTURE FOR SALE 


Owing to the death of Mr. Evans Luns- 
ford, the famous Lunsford Pasture will be 
sold at auction at Covington, Georgia, 
June 5th. The first and one of the best 
permanent twelve months pastures in the 
South. 

PERRY E. LUNSFORD 








Covington, Ga. 
KANSAS 
Want farm with or without crops, immediate or fall 
Givers. Describe fully. Emory Gross, North Topeka, 
ansas. 





PLANTS | 














Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and lies by mail. 
Best work and service. P. O. Box Birmingham, 

a. 

BULBS 

Twenty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve 
kinds, dollar prepaid, Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, 
Raldwin Park, Calif, 

FLOWERS 

Twenty-five mixed hardy Phlox, $1. Miss Margaret 

Moncure, Rectory, Va, 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Frostproof Cabbage and Tomato leading vari- 
eties, $1 per 1,000. Hills Fruit Panama City, 
Florida. 





lants, 
rm, 





1,000 ; $3.75; 


Onion: $1, 5,000, 
1,000, Lincsey 


Cabbage, Tomato, 
$1.50, 


10,000, $6.50. Porto Ricos: 
Plant Co., Lenox, Ga, 


Buchanan's certified Na 
$2. 25; 1,000, 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000. 
onions: * $1. 25, 1,000. Prompt chipments. Albert _ 
rington, Thomasville, Ga. 





Hall slips: 100, 50c; j, 500. 
Catalogue free. Buch- 








C.0.d,—*‘Plants, not promises."’ Porto Rico, Nancy 
Halli Potato, $1.50; Cabbage, Collard, Suen, Tomato, 
90¢ per thousand. Sexton Co., Valdosta, 





Price per 1,000; eA and Collards = Tomatoes 
$1.50; Potatoes $2; 5,000, $7.50. Now 
ready. Thomasville Plant C Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 
WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; over 5,000 at $1.00. 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 














Frostproof Cabbage fants: $1, 1,000, Tomato plants: 
$1, 1,000. Onions and Potato plants: 
$2, 1,000. Clark Pla Co., masville, Ga. 

Frostproof nag Ppate: $1, 1,000; he sg: 
Tomato eit Ruby $2; Bermuda s3 
Porto Rico Potato st a W. Williams, Quitman, 
Georgia. 

Frost; if Cabbage, Tomato, Bermuda Onions, white 
and Prizetaker Onion plants. All varieties, $1 


thousand, ‘prompt shipment. Guarantee Plant Co., 
Ty Ty, Ga. 

eos ak Collard, Tomato plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 

.50; postpaid. 1,000 express collect 

fs abate Rico Potato plants $2.25. Raleigh Plant 











~~ Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collard 75c; 
Bermuda Onion $1; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2: 
Good plants, prompt ship- 


Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 





san — Potato plants, inspected, postpaid: 1,000, 
pressed: 1,000, $2. mato plants, mailed 
TR "100. 25c; 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. 


Cabbage same price. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Cabbage and Onion plants, T5¢ per 1,000. Tomatoes, 
early, late and medium varietion, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Peppers, Sweet Bell and Hot Peppers, $1.50 for 500; 
2.50 for 1,000. Same price on Eggplants. Potatoes, 
government inspected, Porto Rico, ey Jersey 
Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. Goo! 
plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Write Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Fine Plants Now.—Selected, 50 to bunch, mixed va- 
rieties labeled separate. Cabbage: Flat Dutch, Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield. Tomatoes: Greater Balti- 

New Stone and Earliana. Onions: C x 

. .Above named plants, postpaid: 50, 25c; 
100, 35c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Express, $1 thousand. 

; 7. Sweet soon ies, ins Ki Pi- 
mento and Hot, postpaid: 50, 30c; 100 00, 41.50 
1,000, $2.50. ‘Express, $2 thousand." 
Lenox, Ga. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.— Listen ; a : take chances; 
pay little more and get the best. do not sub- 
stitute and guarantee to satisfy -_ * Gebbege “sed 
Onions, all varieties, prepaid: $1.25, 1,000; collect: 75c, 
1,000. Tomatoes: June . Bonny Best, Florida 
Special, Marglobe Wilt Resisting, Brimmer, Beef- 
steak, Stone and Greater eeere; prepaid: 100, 60c; 
000, $2.50 lect: 1,000, $1.75: 
per * Peppers: Ruby King, 
World Beater, — 








; 


A. uodwin: 





Ruby Giant, 

and Hot Popa: A we 4 50, 50c; 100, T5c; 250 

$1.50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; collect: 1,000, $3, _— 
LEE - 


Ball ‘Cauliflower plants game price as peppers. 
plants, New York and Biack uty, same price as 
peppers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Jersey 
Sweet, Big Jersey and Pumpkin aa. prepaid: 
500, $1.50; , $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1. 5,000 or 
more, $1.50 per 1,000. All Potato plants yi govern- 
ment inspected and free of disease. Give us a trial or- 








Genuine red skin Porto Rico Potato pinste. full de- 





Seed Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, 
$4.50 per hundred pounds; Small White Spanish, $5.59 
per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala, 

"PEAS 
buy and sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 60, 
eX Ala. y 

For Sale.—100 bushels Unknown —- Peas at 4 
f.o.b. Sweetwater, Ale. 8. T. ba 

Carload Field | 
for best offers. B. 














mixed and rs rire 
Huggins, Timmonsville, 












































veloped and guaranteed full count. $2, 1,000;, 5,000, For Sale. ~~} a Velvet Beans, Soyocans, Pea. _ 
$1.75. Special price to dealers. Walker Plant Farm, nuts, Chufas, Corn; all varieties. H. M. Franklin & 
Baxley, Ga. Company, Tennille, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, May and June Buchanan's Cream Crowder Peas.—Greatest table peg 
delivery, $1.45 per thousand; 5,000 lots $1.35. Guar- for Southern gardens. 1 pound 85c, postpaid. Catg- 
antee satisfaction or money back. J. I. Hughes, Rock- logue free. Buch ‘Ss, M his, Tenn, 
ingham, Ga. 

Pure Porto Rican Potato plants, state inspected: 500, POTATOES 
$1.25; 1,000 for $2.25: postpaid. 5,000 and up, $1.75; Seed Irish Potatoes.—Green Mountain seed Irish Trish 
express collect. Prompt shipment. Sumner Plant Co., Potatoes for summer planting. Culled and grade 1 
Omega, Ga. mock: $2.75 bus ane: 10 bushe a lots, $2.65 bushel 

50 : 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Stone and ol pags hE pod 100 “bushel ote, 
Baltimore Tomato plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 088 ~= packed in 2% bushel bags, all f.0.b. Baldwin,. co 
packed, all postage paid; prompt shipments. R. Chan- (ash with order. Big Oak Farm, J. E. Caudell, Pro- 
clor, Seville, Ga. prietor, Alte, Ga, 

Improved Porto Rican, Mer Hall and Early Tri- aan 
ope, Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5, : or more, ig RAPE 
een apt, OGrvies, GAIENACHOR Suareme Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Best forage crop for 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, G young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; postpaid 

Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
IMPROVED POR R ANT: “a 
‘ORTO RICO PLANTS SAGRAIN 
$2.00 thousand; five thousand, $1.75. Ban- Sagrain.—High quality; tested; $2.50 


nah Yams and Early Triumph, 25 cents 
over Porto Ricos. Cash with order. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Buy from a grower. 


ANDERSON PLANT CO., 
Alma, Ga. 





germination 
R. H. Fisher, Belzoni, Miss. 
TURNIPS 


Buchanan’s American Redtop Globe Turnip, best for 
home or market gardener. 1 T5c; 5 pounds $3.50; 
10 pounds $6; postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


bushel. 








Buchanan’: s, 














Porto Rico Potato plants, government | i, $1.75 
per 1,000; five —— ad" $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato Early Speckled Velvet Beans at $1.20 bushel: Bunch 
plants, Redfield Beauty and Baltimore: $1.25 per 1,000, at $2.50. Mixed Peas $2. Chufas 8c pound. Jack 
Cash with ofder; f.o.b. BE. Wever, Baxley, Ga. Burch, Chester, Ga. 

State certified Early iene Sweet Potato plants Irons, Clays, Buneh 


Disease resistant, earliest, heaviest pro- 
$2 per thousand, f.0.b. here; parcel 
We do not ship outside Ala- 


now ready. 
ducer. Express 
post, $2.50 vdellvered. 


























der and be convinced. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, bama. L. Rhodes, 1 Bay Minette, Ala. 
Georgia. Porto Rien Potato p plants, five thousand and uD. 
POTATO express, 5 thousand, cash order vise plac- 
ATOES ing orders now to Plants date wanted. Tarly va- 
Porto Ricos: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- rieties © Tomatoes, March and Apri!, $1 
ma ny. Fila. thousand. xley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 
. Rico Potato plants, $2 thousand, postpaid. STRAWBERRY 
Be z ee. ae, A Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. — Everbearing 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1. 50, 1,000; $2 postpaid. Strawberry plants: 100, ar a! > ae, Klondyke: 500, 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. $2, Cabbage: 1,000, $i. : 1,000, $1.60. 
Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 
up, $1.25. A. Cameron, Alma, Ga, TOMATOES 
ra Buy.—Some Bunch t Tomato plants, Stone, Globe; postpaid: 500, 75c; 
By hy Om ge - I — Rico Potato | 906, $1.50. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1, 000; 5 5, 5,000 and | UD. Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Tomato plants, stocky and 
$1.25 per 1,000. John Walker, Lenox, Ga. tough, shipment at once. Varieties, Greater ee. 
Yelaware 





Government inspected Porto Rican Potato ieee: $1.75 

per 1,000. M. N. Ridley, Graham, Ga 

inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, 

$1.50 per thousand, f.0.b. Broxton, Ga. B. R. Leggett. 
F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall and 

pe Rican Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, 
1.75. 





Government 








Red and yellow skin Porto sien Fugate plants, guar- 





anteed not mixed, $2 thousand. L. Taylor, Rt. 2, 
Alma, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 
ho up. $1.50; cash with order. Crest Hill Farm, 
Ocilla a. 





treated: $1.75, 


Genuine Porto Rico B ers 
Pulling & Son, 


1,000; over 5,000, $1.50; f.0 
Baxley, a. 


PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
Inspected and certified: $1.50, 1,000. Imme- 
diate shipment. Fine large plants that 

‘ satisfy. Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000. 
STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. 


ine and be enw rete, Dies: $2.15, 1,000; delivered. 
second 


Sa & 

















Give ™irst and P. A. Williams, Phii 
Campbell, Ala. 

Porto p -wg Potato plants, government inspected, : 
$1.75, 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1. per 1,000. D. B. 
Moore, Pitts, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000, f.0.b. 
Alma and Baxley, Ga. Write Red POak Plant Co., 
Rt. 3, Alma, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand 
f.o.b. or $2 postpaid. Prompt shipment. W. H. 
Weaver, Ocilla, Ga. 





Pure Porto Rican Potato plants, May and June de- 
livery, $1.50 thousand. Guarantee satisfaction or money 
back. I. L. Hughes, Coffee, Ga. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


$2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.75. 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE~—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 





Konnie Best, Marglobe, Livingston Globe, 
Beauty and John Baer. Postpaid: 250, $1; 
1,000, $2.50. Express collect, $1.50 thousand. 
Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 


500, $1.50; 
Tifton 











Large stock. 
Con- 





Unknowns, 
Velvet Beans $2.25; Running 
netts Bonded Whase., Tastuen, Ga. 


$2.50; Mixed $2. 
$1.25. Soybeans. Ben- 














> Ane seed, $6.80 o Beturn | Sweet Clover 
$4. test 95% pure. seed if not satis- 
‘on Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Seed Corn, 
Cotton Seed, Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed, Sudan, 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
seed. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

For Sale.—Wilson Black ‘Soybeans, 5. $2 b bushel; Vir- 
ginia Brown Soybeans, Abruzzi Bye, $2 bushel, 


future shipment. New crop, recleaned, fine . germina- 














tion. Joseph BE. Holland, Milford, Dela. 

Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and lies by mail, 
meet work and service. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 
Ala, 

BABY CHICKS 
For Sale.—Quality chicks, Rhode Islan! Reds and 


Barred Rocks, 10c. Perkins Hatch- 


ery, Anniston, Ala, 

Real Leghorn chicks; will sell April and 
ten dollars a hundred, delivered; English strain. 
Creek Poultry Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 


BOOTH CHICKS 7c 


Prompt delivery. 





May at 
Shoal 





UP 





cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, G Trapnested. Podigreed Male and State Accredited 
Matings. Bred direct from our 200-318 egg official 
record layers. 12 varieties. “Frees catalog. 
SEEDS BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 
BEANS Mathis Quality om, —Heavy layers; leading breeds 





Cornfield Beans, 45c a quart, delivered. Geo. Bauer- 
lein, | Talladega, — Ala. 


~ Soybeans ; receivers and shippers. Write City Hay 
& Grain Company, Norfolk, Va. 


Select recleaned Early Speckled seed Velvets, 
bushel. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


All Otootans, Laredos, Peas and Biloxis are sold out. 
Have few Mammoth Yellows at $2.35 bushel in small 
lots or $2.25 in lots fifty bushels or more. Early 
Speckled Velvets at $1.25 (extra fine). Let us have 
your orders quickly as all stocks are small. Wanna- 
sentne-Cipvelans Seed Farms, Drawer J, St Matthews, 





$1.25 








CANE 


Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Tlas produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 10 
8 





alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 


$6.25 hundred up. 
Box 116, Parsons, Kane. 


guarant eed. Mathis Farms, 


Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. Barred Rocks, 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $8; heavy 
mixed $7. Prepaid live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 
phalia, Mo. 


BUY EGGBREED CHICKS 


Anybody can raise chicks now. Take care of the 
coming generation of chicks and in a few months 








you, 
F} . W. Rocks, B. 
13; W. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Heavy Assorted, $12, Send $1.00 and pay 
postman balance and charges on arrival. d 


OVAL GOLD 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
1116 i Louisville, Ky. 
ear Corner 12th and Oldham Sts. 





pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. , 
Memphis, Tenn. 

African Honey Cane seed for syrup; 4 pounds plants 
acre; $1 delivered; bushel for $4, not delivered. Field 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Eggs, $1.25 mage delivered parcel post. Mrs. Lele 
Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 

















selected; 100% pure. Prompt delivery. Di 1 Hill 
Farm, Level Land, 8. C. 
CHUFAS 
Chufa seed, $3 per bushel. J. L. Ross, Williston, 
Florida. 





CORN 


Mexican June Corn, $2.35 bushel; 65c peck. Write 
for prices on Peas. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


gen Prolific.—Field selected; earliest long grain 
field corn; satisfaction in quality “and Prompt service. 
Bushel $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 


Buchanan’s Golden Prolific Corn.—Greatest yellow 











Purebred Marcy Jersey Black Giant pullets. 10 a 
old, $1 each; cockerels game. Mrs. T. M. 
Buckingham, Va. 





LEGHORNS 


Ferris White Leghorn pullets, 6 weeks T5c. 
$1.35. W. B. Ferguson, Smithville, Miss. 


White Leghorn cockerels, ten weeks old; 
strain; price $3; two or more, $2.50 each. 
Hopkins, Gallion, Ala. 

Special.—Commercialize your flock with English Tet- 
horns. 250 eggs pullet year mated with ceckerels from 
hens with 840 to 700 eggs four years. Limited num- 
ber cockerels from same. March hatch, $1 each. 
Pope, Cottage Hill, Fila. 





Hens 





Ferris best 
Mrs. H. T 





Florence H. 

















Tomato and Cabbage Plants: 250 postpaid for 50c; 
500 id 75¢; $1 per 1,000. Onions and 
Pepper: 20c, 100; postpaid. Guarantes good plants 
and quick shipment. R. 0. Parks, Darien, Ga. 











Plants. —Certified Porto Rico and Early Triumph 
Sweet Potato: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 3,000; $5. Fine 
Cabbage and Tomato plants, early and late varieties: 








,000, $1; 3,000, $2.50. Emerald Farms, 
Meigs, Ga. 

Cc My yy Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
bage plants: 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 
Collard $1; iby’ King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato 
$1.75. Good nts, carefully packed. Prompt ship- 
ment. Quitmam, Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Genuine a 9 and Yellow Porto Rican Potato 
ints: Sg 5,000, $1.40. Cabbage plants, 
Flat Duteh: $1, 1,000. ato 

itimore, New . globe, post- 

ae: 100, 50c; 500, $1. Express collect: $1, 1,000. 
i Potato Plant Co., e, 






































Fy pe —_— > ae 1.608, 3 post - ote ever ee Peck $1.75. Bectomas’s s Pay- a 

F repa: an Dp once. er Corn, ite corn grown; peck + post- 

Bonnie Plant Co., Union Sprinas._2 Ala. paid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Millions Porto Rico Potato nts ready. 500, $1; COTTON 8 purebred Barred Rocks. 2 sittings $2 $2; post 

1,000, $1. 75; over 5,000, $1.50. Quick; satisfacti on” gy-- Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 
Mullis Plant Co., ‘Alma, Ga. ; 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.65 per thousand. Cab- SUMMEROUR’S RHODE ISLAND REDS 
bage and leading varieties’ of ‘Tomato plants, $1 per Single Comb Reds that pay well.. 15 ecgs $1.2 
thousand. , Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF R. 8S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga., 
shipped promptly. $1.75 thousand. iaalled: $1;80 thou: IS STILL DUCKS—GEESE an 
Shipped pro . \. usand mailed; $1. - mi 100, 
sand expressed. Gainesville Plant Farms, Gainesville, PO Ea. — 1 hf Sthousnnds rey Be live | 
Georgia. THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON Salivary guaranteed. . H. Chesnett, Greer, S. ©. 





Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, postage 
prepaid. Cash with orders.— Advise booking at once 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
April. Write for agency proposition. ullatd Broth- 


ers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 





ertified purple and yellow Porto Riean Potato 
senmaet $1.75, 1,000, Tomato pla 
postpaid: 306, 90c; 500, 
collect $1; 5,000, $4. 
plants: $2, 1,000. All 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


leading varieties, 
$1.25; 1,000, $1.75. 

Roots 
plants ready. Triangle Plant 





THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN! 
For particulars, write 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 


a, 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
cer Berkshires. For Brothers, Seviersille 


Tendle 











Box B Norcross, Ga. 
Fifty eat os recleaned me and Half cotton 

seed, $4 pounds. esley M. Smith, 
Leighton, aia. - 





Registered Berkshire pigs, $10 cj0.d. 
uigpee, Tema 
(Classified ads. ¢ontinued on next 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed: — 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago bogs Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, Tb........... $0.2175 $0.2055 0.1570 $0.1346 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots....... 55.50* SO 0 wiexee eee 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 07% 07% ) Beate ese 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.45 2.05 3.55 1.51 
Hogs, average, CW. ...2-222+222005 9.60 9.45 9.65 791 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.51 12.28 9.90 7.22 
Eggs, fresh Grsts, doz. ......00-.... 28H, 26% 22 21% 
ST oth: Ms. GOs cinsrebenqwine Fae cionera 27 27 23% 14% 
Butter, ext7a, BB... 2222-02 oe 44 44 41 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.94% 175 1.41% 1.15 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ....22+2.4. 102% 1.03% 86 65% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........ cits O8Y4 67 50 46 
Hay, No. 1, timothy, tom .......... 21.50 18.50 20.50 17 80 
*May 4. %* April 12. 


Vew York October cotton futures (last week), 21.18. 














'DO YOU KNOW THE JERSEY? | 


(Concluded from page 6) 


has set out the characteristics of the Jer- 
sey breed under nine heads, which are 
based on their performance both in 
America and in many other countries. 


The Characteristics of the Breed 
HESE characteristics may be tabu- 
lated as follows :— 

1. Economy of production. 

2. Persistency of production. 

3. Health and vigor. 
4. Adaptability. 

5. Prepotency. 

6. Type. 

7. Early maturity. 

8. Longevity 

9. Quality of product. 

The achievements of Jerseys on the 
farm and in production contests design- 
ed for the purpose of selecting economi- 
cal producers, have justified the claims 
for economy of production. In a test 
conducted in Nebraska, a pound of but- 
terfat was produced by Jerseys at the 
expense of an average of 8.69 pounds of 
concentrates, as compared with a require- 
ment of 10.09 to 12.09 pounds of con- 
centrates to produce a pound of butter- 
fat among the other dairy cattle. 

Persistent milking is a quality that is 
highly desirable in dairy animals. This 
high production month after month 
through succeeding lactation periods de- 
termines to a great extent the value of a 
dairy breed. 

Adaptability to a wide range of climat- 
ic conditions is claimed by the propon- 
ents of the Jersey breed, and proof is 
offered by their unimpaired production in 
all extremes of the North American 


Continent. They are also found in large 
numbers in New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, and England. In all of these 


countries, under the great variety of con- 
ditions that must necessarily exist, Jer- 
seys appear not to be handicapped in the 
least in their production. 

The ability of the Jerseys to pass their 
desirable characters-on to their offspring 
in a uniform manner is one of the other 
desirable characteristics. 

Due to the purity of blood and the se- 
lections through many generations for 
the same characters, Jersey type has be- 
come so thoroughly fixed that it is trans- 
mitted and maintained to a high degree 
of uniformity. A good Jersey cow con- 
forms almost perfectly to the ideal dairy 
type that is universally agreed upon. 

While it is not advisable to have Jer- 
seys calve at an immature age, we find 
that they are more adaptable to calving 
at an early age than any of the other 
breeds. Very often we find breeders who 
follow the policy of having their heifers 
talve before they reach the age of two 
years. Many of the official record cows 
of the breed had their first official test 
Started before they reached the age of 
two years. These animals, as a rule, make 
Bntnely high records year after year 
when they are subjected to additional 
Official tests. 


Longevity or the ability to continue 


Profitable production at advanced ages is 


evidenced by the records of Jerseys 
which continue to produce at approxi- 
mately 21, 22, 23, and up to 28 years. It 
is not at all uncommon to find cows that 
show only slight decreases under their 
maximum production at the ages of 12 
to 15 years and above. 


The most outstanding production char- 
acteristic of the Jersey breed is the qual- 
ity of the product. In many markets 
Jersey milk is sold at a pfemium over 
that from some other breeds and it is a 
common practice to have a few head of 
Jerseys in commercial dairy herds to 
raise the fat content to the point that the 
milk will meet requirements. 





| 

WOOL SALES PLANNED | 

LARGE quantity of Alabama wool 

4 4 will be marketed codperatively this 

year. On June 1, Black Belt wool will 

be assembled at Montgomery, Selma, and 
Uniontown; and sold at Selma. 





Early in July wool produced in Bald- 
win, Mobile, and Washington Cownties 
will be assembled and sold at Bay Min- 
ette and Citronelle. J. D. Moore and 
J. B. Sylvest, extension marketing spec- 
ialists of Auburn, estimate that more 
than 200,000 pounds of Alabama wool 
will be sold at these sales. It will bring 
the highest market prices because it will 
be assembled in large quantities and will 
attract the biggest buyers, enabling them 
to buy at a low cost per unit. 


The county agents are in charge lo- 
cally. They will receive wool and assist 
in grading and selling. Standard grades 
will be used. Farmers will be paid at the 
sale. P. oO. DAVIS. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(@ Gents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 
tly larger type cheerfully given 

on request. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 
For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs from 
of the largest herds in Virginia. Best blood lines, 
prize winning stock. Club “- a ome, 10 to 12 
weeks old pigs, wd each or two for $25. Squistectien 
guaranteed. Locher & Co., Inc., Glasgow, Va. 


ESSEX 


Good, thrifty, registered Essex pigs. FE. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C, 














oO. I. C. 
Registered 0. I. C. hogs. H. H. Gregory, Portland, 
n 











GUERNSEYS 
Guiry elter calves. Write I. Terwil- 


10 Guernsey da 
Niger, Wauwatosa, 


(19) 627 
[ HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 








HE S 


For Sale.—62 bigh grade and registered White Face 
cows; 82 high grade and registered yearling calves: 
about twenty-five high grade and registered White 





Face 





Wanted.—Farmer or farmer's sen or man to travel in 
country. Steady work. Good McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, 




















> a f > - Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
baby calves; 1 White Face bull, viz., Gen. Pershing 
No. T4847. All of above calves from Gen. Pershing Tile. Jet us train you to be an expert automobile 
and all cows bred to him. Will sell one load or all. mechanic and » yi Solan ike ee Cee 
Peasaandaate with Patton & McConnell, vingston, Nashville Auto School, Dept. 287, Nashville, 
JERSEYS ; 
Jerseys.—Bull calves; the kind that will do you some 
ig ee AGENTS WANTED 
HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Quality Percheron stallions and Jacks. Reasonable 
terms to responsible buyers. Iran Bauhard, Martins- 
nd. 


ville, 





Fruit 
Nurseries, — 23, Concord, Ga Ga. 
Get our tree sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
Dep —— oo Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 









































DOGS . 
Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers, Police pups. Lists lOc. We start you " qithoat a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Pete Slater, Pox P, Pana, IL Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Wxperience unnecessary. Car- 
Bnglish Shepherd “puppies. shipped —e ae 
te ~-E adn ene = oe io ee ave wanted to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 
~ mee profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Collie pups, fine breed; mates $20; females $6. for “‘atormetion, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 
Homer N. Sneed, Rt. 6, Troy , Ala. auuee oa Ei Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
Pedigreed Police Puppies. Females $10; males $15. ore prices. 5 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Shipped c.0.4, Tilmer Elmore, Minn. ta Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago. 
"For best , Oo Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
at — Dog. ollars ih Sou mame and ‘Sele and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
Miss. — ame for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
oncord, Ga. 





” Female Collie, guaranteed German Police ; registered ; 
inelish Shepherd, Collie puppies. Clover Leaf Farm, 
Kincaid, Kans. 


Airedales.—Very promising 2 months old puppies, 
bred from trained and winning stock; males $15; fe- 
males $10. Pedigree papers to register. Fowler's 
Kennels, Braselton, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


For Sale.—Best quality Bee Hives and appliances. 
Prices reduced. Send for catalogue. The Stover 
Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
inz pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
Kunsas. 























, DOG REMEDIES 


Satisfaction 
completely cured 





guaranteed or 
hundreds of 
one dollar. 
Ga. 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.-— 
money refunded. Has 
cases. Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, 
H. G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, 


FARM MACHINERY 


Green Pea Shellers. Free information. 
Machine Works, Roseb joro, N. Cc. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by mail. Prompt service; 
work. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 
Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
oat work and service. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 
Al. 
a developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
AA, Ala. 

High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c, W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
lergement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


MOTORCYCLES 


~ Mctoreyele bargains: used, rebuilt ; 
ped on approval, Terms. 
ver, Colo. 











Bullard 








good 




















guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Clymer, 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
rie - ae Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
ssouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MoGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or Wwrive for free book, “ 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Beompt, careful, 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-X_ Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. 


RADIO 


Radio, only $2.98; long distance guaranteed. Write 
now for big bargain list. F. W. Kloss Company, 645 
Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Let Ozment help you a for a government 
job ; $125 -8250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan's Spray Materials for all insects. 
logue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn, 


Dritomic Sulphur.—Summer spray for peaches and 
apples. pounds $1.20; 8 pounds $2.15; postpaid. 
Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds 90c; 10 pounds $1.60; 
~d pounds $4.75; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
‘enn. 


Ship- 
Den- 



































Cata- 








SYRUP 





$1.00 FOR SYRUP 


The last word in syrup. Made from pure 
Honey. 3 pounds makes 16 pounds syrup 
mixed with percentage of sugar. Flavor 
better than straight honey. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


E. D. DODDS, RIGHT, TENN. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


TOBACCO 





Fancy Poland Chinas. McMahon Bros., Sevierville, 





Big Bone Poland China pigs, $7.50. A. P. Cal- 


houn, Minter, 

Purebred Poland China pigs, ten dollars each; pedi- 
gree free. Write Wm. Smallwood, Rt. 4, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Excellent registered Big 
male $10; female $12.50. 
Gray, Athens, Ala. 








Poland China_ pigs; 
a months old. M. J. 





Registered Advance Big Type Poland China _ pigs, 
nine and eleven weeks old, ten dollars each. P. D. 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1, Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


~ Guaranteed Homespun | Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pouncs 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Best mellow juicy 
5 pounds for $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best 
i. 


red leaf chewing, 
smoking, 20c pounc Mark Hamlin. Sharon, Tenn. 











Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or ed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn -$100 om ” Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. New auto given. 
Introduce new guaranteed Hosiery; 126 Btyles, colors. 
Finest silks. Credit given. Samples furnished. Wil- 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept. 5637, Greenfield, Ohio, 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet articles, household special- 
ties, ete. 500% profit, Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
Virginia. 











A paying position open to representative of charac- 
ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income, Permanent. Write now for free book ‘‘Getting 
Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 625 So. C Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 


stantly. Knockout demonstration sells Mendets amaz- 
ingly. Twelve dollars daily easy. Free samples, sell- 
ing secrets. Get territory quick. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 9A, Amsterdam, a 4 





Big pay every day. Complete guaranteed line direct 
to wearer; Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls, Cover- 
alls, Work Pants, Sweaters, Underwear, Playsuits. 
$10-$15 daily: experience oe prs Big outfit free. 
Nimrod Co., Dept. 4 8 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 

“Every-Day-F ars -Plan.”"—Mr,. Farmer, 


Farmers’ y 
why worry? You can make $30 to $150 weekly distrib- 











uting Whitmer Produets to your frends. Experience 
unnecessary. We teach you how free. Earn while 
learning. Some good territories avgliable. Team or 


car needed. Write today for farmers’ “‘Every-day-pay- 
day-plan.” The H. C. Whitmer Company, Farm Dépt. 
4B, Columbus, Indiana. 





Elegant W atch Given! 









Gents’ Watch, 16-size, open face, 
clean polished, solid gold effect 
case, gilt sunburst dial, 
appearance to a $25 gold 
Fitted with an element finely tested, quick 
train Lever Movement. Fully guaranteed reliable 
time-keeper. Price $3.85 plus postage. Send No 
Money. Pay postman $3.85 plus postage for one 
watch. If you order two watches for $7.70, we 
shall enclose a third watch absolutely free. Tear 
out this ad and write today as this special offer may not 
appear again. Money back if not delighted, 

—Genuine Waldemar Chain and 





watch. 


two-bladed 


— Also Mah Jong “Good ring 
mn FREE, if you erder now. 
WINEHOLT" CO., Ws-16, WOOQDBINE, PA. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks 
Cc. .D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 


and pet postman 
the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by ox 


Send for Big Ca a 


Our shows many _ beautiful 
Also Er = s old stock and 6 weeks pullets. 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








KENTUCKY 

















Per 100: Leghorns 
natees, W yandottes 
100% live de- 
Catalog Bree: Box 12 BRENHAM, TEX. 


TRAINS 


Chicks and Pullets ; Tancred or Barron Leg., 

verei $8.00; Select $10.00. 
Fishel Wyan., Byer’s 
$10.00; Select $12.00, 


8. Free 
ar me FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
CHICKS and 


RIVERSIDE “rcrcters 


from 4 yee Raye 5 farm- “wy, 4 a. Catalog 


and 1a CUT PRICES. cks fang. fast, 
ERSIDE WATCHERY AND POULTR FARM 
R. a D. No. 4-B Konenvitie, Tenn. 





Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Or, 
q 8 
ie Asce.ese . Heom heavy 


DIXte POULTRY 





Cc. 0. BD. 
per 200: Junior $7. 

Park’s Rocks, Rucker’s Reds, 
Orp.: $9.00; 
les 50. Catalog 


roe 











PUREBRED POULTRY 











Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, urray, 
Kentucky. 


_ Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten. pounds picked 
mellow smoking, $1.50; you 











Belcher, Brent, Ala 

Big bone, big Hitters, big hogs. Registered. Re- 
duced price. Write. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. N. 

orrow, Aliceville, Ala. 

I have Poland China pigs, sired by Armistice Lad. 
West wey Vi Ky Have the best show and 
breeding Tom Edwards, Clyde, Texas. 


— satisfac- 
. D. Reference: 
Martin Bank. Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Bizgs. 











NeNg®,Keouane. NOW HALF PRICE 


HENS AND MALES 
Thousands of i gay —. 4 pom 
‘apnest v. on stock, egg 
Catalog and special 
and guarantee Se 


years. 
price bulletin free. I ship d, 
i “Union. Grand Rapids, M 


tion. George B. Ferris. 


Send us $2 and we will send you The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Wom- 











for five years. 
ee 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
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ani 


will give you a seat on the platform 
at the Presidential Conventions 


HE whole country will listen 

in when the big political 
conventions gather at Houston 
and Kansas City. 


With a Radiola 16 in your living 
room or on your front porch, 
you and your neighbors will hear 
everything from the pounding of 
the Chairman’s gavel to the final 
“The convention stands ad- 
journed.” The bands, the cheers, 
the tumult of the marching dele- 
gates, the nominating speeches, 
the polling of the States—you 
can hear it all at home with the 
wonderful Radiola 16. 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A 


Most popularlow-priced loudspeaker ever 
designed. Its rich, mellow tone places it 
in a class by itself. $35 


RCA RADIOLA 16 


Compact storage battery receiver with 6 

RCA Radiotrons. Simply tuned with one 

control. Mahogany finished cabinet. A 

big performer er a low price. Equipped 
with Radiotrons $82.75 











Radiola 16 was designed by the 
same engineers of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and its asso- 
ciated companies—General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse— who 
built the great broadcasting sta- 
tions that will report the conven- 
tions. It’s small and moderately 
priced—but it’s ruggedly and 
expertly built, employing the 
same tested materials and the 
standard RCA Radiotrons that are 
found in cabinet sets selling at 
much higher prices. 


The best loudspeaker to use with 
the Radiola 16 is the popular 
RCA Loudspeaker 100A. 




















OF AMERICA 


Buy with confidence Nester | where you see this sign. 
RCA Radiola 











SAN FRANCISCO 





MADE +BY * THE * MAKERS - OF - THE *-RADIOTRON. 





NEW YORK :+ CHICAGO 
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